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Bubble Grains 


UFFED Wheat and Rice are 

whole grains puffed to eight 
times normal size. They taste like 
food confections—like nut-meats 
puffed and toasted. But they are 
scientific foods created by Prof. 
A. P. Anderson. 


Flimsy—Flavory 


HEY are so thin, so fragile, 

that they seem like fairy 
foods. Yet the very utmost in a 
food for children is Puffed Wheat 
in milk. If you want a child to love 
whole-grain foods this is the way 
to serve them. 














We Explode 
The Wheat, So Every Atom Feeds 


HESE wheat bubbles are created by internal steam 
explosion. We cause in each kernel more than 100 
million explosions—one to every food cell. 


The purpose is to fit the grains for easy, complete digestion. 
And to make every element available as food. 


So Puffed Grains are ideal foods for any hungry hour. 
Not for mealtime only, but between meals. Crisp and douse 
with melted butter and let children eat like peanuts. 

Mix in every dish of fruit. Serve in every bowl of milk. 
Scatter like nut-meats on ice cream. Serve in soups. 
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The Night Dish 


Mix With Fruit 





Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs | 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c, Except in Far West 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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DBordens 
EAGLE BRAND 





The Prelude— 
to a life of health 


Baby’s health now is 
the prelude to hishealth 
in after years. Upon the 
energy and strength he 
builds up in infancy de- 
pends his future phy- 
sical well being. 


-Borden’s Eagle Brand, the 
time-tested food, has nour- 
ished thousands of babies 
into strong, sturdy, happy 
youngsters. Prepared from 
pure rich cow’s milk and 
sugar—it is the logical sub- 
stitute when Nature’s own 
nourishment fails. 


Wholesome — uniform— 
economical. In hermetical- 
ly sealed cans. Everywhere. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


Established 1857 


Borden Building New York 




















“Be sure the EAGLE 
1s on the Label” 





August Brings 
Musicians 


Babies born between 
August 22 and the 
September Equinox 
are gifted with an 
intense love of har- 
mony, melody and 
rhythm. 


Send for our booklets: 
“The Message of the 
Months” and “Baby’s 
Biography.” Free. 
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Chapter Six, in which 
Mx.Goss pays a bill 
euezzzall 


Ts train that Lyman was to take for 
Sydney left Halifax at half past eight 
that night. As soon as it had pulled out, 

and he was settled in his seat, he took from 

his pocket and read a letter that Mr. Peters 
had handed him a few moments before in the 
station. It was from Mr. Boyd. It began: 

Dear Peters: You will be glad to hear, I know, 
that Mabel stood the journey well. I personally 
am feeling decidedly more cheerful about her; 
there is every reason for optimism, we are told 
here. . . . Before the end of another week I hope 
to get a word from you and hear that everything 
is normal back in the office and on the wharf and 
that the Pamela has got in. The reloading of the 
schooner is the only point connected with the busi- 
ness that I’ve really been worrying about; there 
is more at stake on her doing so than we can afford 
to lose. Still, while I am a little anxious about 
her, I realize that no one can control wind and 
weather. If time does fail us, and it comes to a 
squeeze, tell Lyman he may try them with a little 
legitimate sugaring. Cash return is the only side 
they consider. If their next shipping point were 
nearer Halifax, and we offered them pro rata ad- 
justment to meet the terms of their new charter, 
they might feel satisfied to let the schooner load. 

The first paragraphs Lyman followed with 
sympathetic interest. But as he read the last | 
part of the letter, he frowned; finally, with a 
grim twitch of the lips, he thrust the sheet of 
paper back into his pocket. 

‘*Wind and weather are not the only things 
we have to fight, and the next loading point 
is not nearer Halifax!’’ he said to himself. | 
‘*There will be no attempt at ‘sugaring’!’’ | 

Lyman sat reading, and talking to a fellow 
traveler, until the train reached Truro. During 
the wait at the station he took a brisk walk 
on the platform; then he turned in and, 
although the car was for him uncomfortably 
overheated, he quickly dropped off to sleep. 
Some time in the early morning the train 
reached Mulgrave and was ferried across to 
the island of Cape Breton. When Lyman woke | 
after daylight they were already past the fine 
scenery of Bras d’Or Lake and were rapidly 
nearing Sydney Mines. A little before nine 
o’clock they pulled into Sydney. 

The time of Lyman’s arrival in the mining | 
region was not altogether propitious for quickly 
putting through his business. The next day 
would be Sunday, and Monday would be a 
holiday. Lyman’s intention was to go through 
to Louisburg, and to stop off at Pendleton long 
enough to see the storekeeper who was in debt 
to Hall Brothers. His pass, he had been 
assured, would allow him to ride in the caboose 
of any of the coal trains that happened along 
the line at odd hours. Accordingly, he had no 
chance then to see much of the seaport, which 
has one of the finest -harbors on the Atlantic 
Coast, or to look up Capt. Hansen. He con- 
tented himself with dropping a letter to the 
captain as he walked along to take the local 
connecting train south. 

It was still not much past the middle of the 
morning when he reached Pendleton, which 
proved to be a lonely little station in the 
woods. The station agent agreed to care for 
his bag and informed him that Goss’s store 
lay a mile up the road. 

Lyman set out at a brisk pace; but the road 
was only half broken out, and the snowdrifts 
quickly reduced his speed. After his long and 
stuffy train ride, how- 
ever, the exercise in the 
keen open air was wel- 
come, and he ploughed 
steadily along. The 
country on either hand 
offered little to interest 
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ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 


WITH EYES BORING SEARCHINGLY INTO THOSE OF THE MEN, LYMAN CAME TO A HALT WHILE HE 


scarcely sighted a habitation, and the scatter- 


| ing serub pines and stunted firs, or an occa- 


sional rail fence, rising above the snow, were 


| almost the only objects that broke the white- 


ness of the landscape. At last, beyond a cross- 
roads at a widening of the road, he came to a 
weather-stained frame building. The sign on 
the front of the building read: 


AILSA L. GOSS, PROVISIONS. 


After stamping hard on the front platform 


| to free his shoes of snow, Lyman opened the 


door and walked in. The interior was that of 
a typical country store of meagre stock. In the 
centre was a red-hot stove. There were boxes 
and barrels standing round, a single show case 
and a cheese were on the counter, lanterns and 
cans hung from the rafters. Various brands of 
tobacco and bolts of cloth were the most prom- 
inent articles displayed for sale; and there was 
also a small showing of holiday goods. 

The storekeeper, a squat, heavily bearded 
man, was waiting on a customer whose face 
and hands proclaimed him to be a miner. At 
the rear of the store a door opened into a back 


suspect that the men in the back room were 
drinking. 
In a moment the miner completed his pur- 


chase and, with a glance of curiosity at the | 
newcomer, strolled into the back room. Lyman | 


thereupon advanced to the counter and asked 
the bearded man whether he were Mr. Goss. 

‘*Yes, sir; Ailsa Loammi Goss is the whole 
name my dad provided me,’’ admitted the 
storekeeper, with a smile. 

‘*My name is Phelps, and I’m acting for Hall 
Brothers of Halifax,’’ began Lyman as he 
unbuttoned his overcoat and got out his papers. 

In a second he had spread out the three 
returned drafts on the counter and had handed 
a note and a bill from the wholesale house to 
Mr. Goss. 

‘*This bill amounts to quite a sum, Mr. Goss, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘and they’ve been unable to get any 
response from you. They’ve extended you long 
credits and consider they’ve treated you well 
generally. Can’t you do a little better by them 
now ?”’ 

A part payment of the amount was all that 
either Lyman or the Hall Brothers had hoped 
for. Mr. Goss’s response, therefore, somewhat 
took Lyman’s breath away. 

‘*Well, now, you tell your people I’m right 
sorry about that, Mr. Phelps; I been neglect- 
ful!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I ain’t got no one to 
clerk when I’m away, and the store ain’t 


WAS YET SEVERAL FEET AWAY 


handy to banks; half the time I don’t use ’em. 

Business has been good lately, and I’ll be glad 

to settle in full. Come in round back here.’’ 
Lyman walked in behind the counter, and | 


off at the end of it. Unlocking the door of a 
cupboard under a homemade desk, he took out 
a plump paper flour bag. The bag was stuffed 
full of rumpled bills, most of which were ones 
and twos. Plucking out a handful of them, 


out one by one and to count them. 

‘*There’s fifty,’’ he said as he handed the 
| first pile to Lyman. 

Somewhat amused as well as startled, Lyman | 
verified the count and rammed the fat ‘‘wad’’ 
deep down into one of his trousers pockets. 
Did Mr. Goss actually intend to pay the full 
sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars in small 
bills! 

Apparently that was exactly his intention. 
He proceeded to count and to hand piles of bills 
to Lyman, who began to wonder humorously 
whether the capacity of his pockets would 





| prove great enough. Now and then the sound 
room, dense with tobacco smoke. Although he | 
could see little, Lyman heard what led him to | 


of a loudly raised voice or of the scraping of 
a chair floated forth from the back room. It 
occurred to Lyman that he was not anxious to 
have any of the loungers there come out where 
they could see him receiving all that money. 
As Lyman received the seventh ‘‘fifty’’ from 
the storekeeper he heard a stamping on the 


| outside platform. Looking out into the store, 
jhe saw the door open and a man walk in. 


The lanky figure seemed familiar to him, 
and, as the man unwound the muffler from 
his neck, Lyman, with incredulous surprise, 
recognized Capt. Coyne. Lyman was standing 
half in and half out of the little office at the 
moment, but now, while the stared, with the 
roll of bills clutched in his hand, he stepped 
wholly out. At the same instant Capt. Coyne 
saw him. It would be hard to say which of 
the two was the more surprised at meeting the 
other in this out-of-the-way spot. 

‘*What under the sun are you doing off up 
here, Capt. Coyne, if I may ask?’’ demanded 
Lyman. 

‘*I’m waiting for the Pamela to load, for one 
thing,’’ said the skipper. ‘‘If you want to 
know bad, too, I was born and raised in these 
parts; my home’s within a mile of here. 
What’s brought you way down here, young 
feller, if I may ask? Did that rope-whiskered 
grampus get nosey and write you something? 
Doing a little sleuthing round, are you?’’ 

‘*T’m collecting a bill just now,’’ replied 





Lyman. ‘Later I’m going to Louisburg. ’’ 





Mr. Goss led him into a tiny office partitioned 


the storekeeper began calmly to smooth them | 


‘‘Oh, you are, are you! Morning, Ailsa!’’ 

Mr. Goss, disturbed in his counting, had 
| thrust his head out of the door. 

| Without any further words Capt. Coyne 
turned and walked into the back room. He 
was evidently on familiar terms with most of 
the occupants, for Lyman heard him jovially 
greeted. In a few words the young fellow 
explained his acquaintance with the skipper 
to Mr. Goss. 

Some twenty minutes later the storekeeper 
| handed over the last ‘‘fifty,’’ and Lyman re- 
| celpted the bill and shook hands with him. 
| Then, before leaving, the young fellow out of 
curiosity looked in at the door of the back 
| room. 

It took him a moment to become used to the 
thick-hanging smoke, and then he made out 
seven or eight men lounging at a long table. 
He glanced from face to face, however, with- 
out seeing that of Capt. Coyne. Nor could he 
see among them the miner who had been 
making a purchase at the time Lyman had 
first entered the store. To a friendly invitation 
from Mr. Goss to ‘‘come in and have some- 
thing’’ Lyman returned a polite refusal. 

Out in the trampled snow in front of the 
store he studied the surroundings of the build- 
ing with fresh interest. A foot-ploughed path 
at the side, he noticed, led round to a rear 
entrance, presumably into the back room. A 
person who entered the store by the front door 
need not necessarily leave that way. 

As he struck off down the road toward the 
station, Lyman felt his pockets, all of which 
were bulging with money, with a slight feel- 
ing of uneasiness. His meeting with Capt. 
Coyne, when he stopped to think, was not so 
strange an incident, for he realized that Cape 
Breton is the home of seafaring captains and 
mates. He hesitated to believe that the skipper 
would mix in anything so crude as an attempt 
at a common holdup. But he did think that 
Capt. Coyne, as Capt. Hansen had said, was 


.| without seruple ; there were personal animosity 


and the threat in Lyman’s unexpected appear- 
ance to stir him, and of course he knew that 
Lyman had been collecting a bill in cash. Why 
had he left the store by the back-room door 
almost immediately after entering? Very likely 
the miner and perhaps others were with him. 
The skipper might by suggestion induce them 
to do something that he was too wary to do 
himself. 

Lyman ridiculed himself for feeling uneasy. 
Nevertheless, when he was out of sight of the 
store, he waded out through a snowdrift to a 
fence, worked loose a rail and broke off a 
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four-foot piece. With that weapon under his 
arm he plodded on again along the deserted, 
dreary highway. 

On rounding a bend, he came on two men 
with pipes in their mouths; they had their 


significantly in both his hands. The men 
halted.. The second miner—for his face and 
clothes indicated that that was his occupation 
—pulled a thick steel drill about a foot and a 
half long out of his coat pocket and nudged his 


heads together over a lighted match, which | companion, who produced a similar weapon. 


one of them was trying to shield from the wind. | 
}across and save getting hurt; we know you 


Abruptly the light went out, and the man 
swore. As they straightened up and turned 
toward Lyman, the young fellow recognized 
one of them as the miner whom he had seen 
in the store. ‘The man waved his pipe in gruff 
greeting. 

‘‘Got a match?’’ he demanded. ‘‘We’ve lit 
our last blasted one!’’ 

With eyes boring searchingly into those of 
the men, Lyman came to a halt while he was 
yet several feet away. 

‘*‘T don’t carry ’em,’’ he answered. 

The men’s eyes shifted uneasily, and they 
shuffled forward a step. Lyman instantly 
gripped his piece of fence rail resolutely and 


‘‘Come, now,’’ said the first man. ‘‘Come 


got a wad on you! We’re sick of this country 
and the bloody Bluenoses; we’re going to 


| light out!’’ 


With that, the pair closed in. Lyman, encum- 
bered somewhat by his long ulster, lifted his 


| club and struck at one of the men with all his 


might. The fellow raised his arm to protect 
himself, but the club broke through his guard 


j and struck a crashing blow on his head. But 
| before Lyman could lift his weapon again 
| the second miner struck him a decisive blow 
|on the head with his heavy drill. Lyman 


dropped in his tracks like a stricken ox. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE PERFUME CLERK 


O3y Marianne Gauss 


ONG aisles smelling of 
soapand essences ; an 
electric fan running 

overhead; on the right, a 
display of umbrellas and 
gloves; in front of the 
counter, stout women, thin 
women, awning - striped 
skirts and tailored models ; 
behind the counter, girls with fluffy hair and 
powdered faces, and one girl especially who 
was called Rosalys—those were the things that 
Alice Hall saw when she closed her eyes. 
When she opened them, she saw the growing 
wheat that was of such vast importance to her 
country, and muddy water flowing lazily in 
ditches or spreading over a field. She had just 
finished irrigating for the day. 

The times of the perfume counter seemed 
long ago, and that girl called Rosalys not her- 
self. When she first went to town, Alice Hall 
had begun to spell her name ‘‘ Alys’’; then 
she had taken Rose as a first name, for an 
aunt she had; and finally, somehow, she was 
Rosalys. 

Only, John Mason had never learned that 
name. He had refused point-blank to learn it. 
John was the only real thing, it seemed to her 
now, in all that time during which she had 
worked at the perfume counter. She had been 
engaged to him all the while. Because she had 
always hated her life on her uncle’s farm she 
had gone to the city ; at the same time John had 
left his mother’s place and had found work in 
the city, too. 

Seated on the doorstep near the pinto beans, 
Alice laid her head wearily against the frame. 
While they were in town, she and John used 
to go almost every night to the motion pic- 
tures. That seemed strange now ; and it seemed 
stranger still that she had liked it all so 
much. 

Into her life as a perfume clerk who was 
beginning to save finery for her wedding had 
dropped a great bomb—the war. At first it 
sputtered as if it were never going off; and at 
worst it seemed to make no personal difference 
to her. Then suddenly it had torn her life to 
pieces. She was not sorry for that—she had 
changed so—except that John was gone. Inside 
the house she heard his mother cough, and 
she went to take her a drink of water. 

‘It’s sweet of you, child, to come and help 
on the place this summer. ”’ 

Alice smiled. It was a comfort to be needed. 
Farm laborers were nowhere to be had. She 
and John’s brother, Roscoe,—who lived in the 
gray cottage across the fields,—and Roscoe’s 
wife, Mildred, were caring for the crop. 

‘*You’ve always hated farm work,’’ grate- 
fully resumed John’s mother. 

‘*No—really. I like it.’’ 

It had never been the work that she hated; 
it was the loneliness of the country ; especially 
the dark, quiet nights, when there is so much 
time in which to think and to be afraid. She 
tried to think how brave John had been; she 
tried to be brave herself. But she had always 
been afraid of darkness and of quiet, and of 
death. She would not tell his mother that she 
was afraid to think; that might lead her to 
guess something that she was not to know 
while her heart was weak from her last attack 
of rheumatism. 

**Dear me!’’ Alice continued. ‘‘I shouldn’t 
want to be selling perfume with the world 
begging for wheat. ’’ 

‘*Did you look in the R. F. D. box to-day ?’’ 
John’s mother asked. 

Alice nodded and went on rapidly: ‘‘ All the 
people with boys at the front tell the same 
story. There’ll be no letters for weeks, and 
then seven or eight will float in on the same 
mail. You mustn’t think because we don’t 
hear —’’ 

Her voice broke; she went out of the room 
hastily and wandered down to the road, where 
the zinc mail box was nailed to a ‘tree. There 
was nothing inside: she had known that there 
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Alice had always been afraid. Now, she was 
afraid of everything; but especially afraid to 
have John die. Sometimes, when it was dark 
and the frogs made a noise in the ditch, or the 
wind blew, she almost resolved to run away 
back to the lights and the picture shows, She 
ought not to have to live during the war. She 
was not fit. The stars frightened her—strange 
worlds that no one knows about—and those 
dim fields, across which she could not see! 

It was a hot night. A bank of clouds rolled 
up out of the west. Alice went in and locked 
the windows. John’s mother had always slept 
without turning a key; John was like her, not 
afraid of things that might be in the dark. 
That night Alice made the house so close that 
she could not sleep. 

She lay awake—she thought—until nearly 
midnight. Then, suddenly, she sprang up in 
bed, and her heart thudded against her breast. 
She could hear Mrs. Mason breathing. What 
had sounded to her like a step outside the | 
window must have been the rustling of the | 
cottonwood trees in the wind. But she put on | 
part of her clothes‘and went into Mrs. Mason’s 
room; she wanted to: speak to some one. But 
John’s mother was sleeping so quietly that 
Alice would not disturb her; she crept back to 
bed. 

A few minutes later she sprang up again. 
This time it was not the wind she had heard, 








THERE WAS NOTHING INSIDE: SHE HAD KNOWN THAT THERE 
WOULD BE NOTHING 


would be nothing. When she put her hand in 
to feel, a sick sensation came over her—she 
was remembering that day when she had found 
a franked letter that was not in John’s hand- 
writing. It was addressed to his mother, who 
had been very ill that week, and Alice had 
opened it. She would never forget the words 
written in the strange hand: 

‘*Reported by Swiss Red Cross a prisoner in 
Germany. ’”’ 

First she had given the letter to Mildred; 
then she had gone back to the house. It was 
dinner time, but food seemed to choke her— 
because probably John was hungry. 

A month had passed without further word. 
Then one afternoon Mildred had beckoned 
Alice to come into her house; Roscoe had 
opened the mail box that day. 

Alice remembered that afternoon clearly. 
Mildred had closed the door to keep out the 
children. Then Roscoe had said: 

‘*‘We have news. It is really good news. 
John isn’t a prisoner any more—he’s free. ’’ 

Alice had guessed at once—she had not 
needed the line, ‘‘Reported dead by Swiss. ’’ 

Probably they would never learn more than 
that bare fact. 

She turned from the empty mail box to-night 
and went through ‘the big front yard, under 
the old trees where she and John used to swing 
as children. Then she crossed the irrigating 
ditch and in the deepening dusk wandered at 
the edge of the wheat. She had come in the 
early spring and had seen the grains of wheat 
fall into the ground to die—and now, before 
long, they would bring forth fruit. She had 
seen them leap up from the earth, bright and 
strong in the sun; but the fields were darken- 
ing now. She could hear owls in the trees 
by the river; overhead the nighthawks still 
screamed as they chased gnats. 

Alice was afraid again. When she was a 
little girl, her mother had died; and after that 





for the air was now still. Some one was on the 
porch. She heard the knob turn softly. 

She knew what John’s mother would have 
done in her place; but Alice could not make 
herself go to the door and look out through 
the glass. She lay with her heart pounding at 
her chest like a workman’s hammer. At last 
she slipped out of bed and, putting on her 
wrapper and slippers, crept to a window. 

The moon was overcast, but through the 
clouds a dim light relieved the darkness. Alice 
could see the big lilac bush—and the swing. 
She could see the porch also, and no one was 
there. A shudder and a chill shook her body. 
She did not know what she dreaded—she was 
wondering what terrible visitor had been on 
the porch a few minutes before. 

After a time she crept back to bed and lay 
with wide-open eyes, listening. It grew very 
dark outside. The damp air was like a sponge, 
muffling everything. Then the wind rose; so 
she could not be sure whether she heard the 
wind or soft footfalls going round the house to 
the side porch. There was a hammock on the 
side porch, where John used to sleep on hot 
nights. The hooks and chains creaked ; she did 
not know whether the wind was blowing the 
hammock, or whether the intruder had brushed 
it aside, in order to approach the side door. 

She thought she would just lie there and 
wait for morning. For a long time she heard 
nothing except Mrs. Mason’s breathing. The 
intruder, she thought, had gone away. Finally 
the fatigue of a hard day of work overcame 
her resolution, and she fell asleep. 

Her dreams were so bad that she soon woke. 





It was raining hard; there was thunder in the 
distant mountains and now and then a white 
burst of light. She knew, although she did not | 
know how she knew, that she and Mrs. Mason | 
were not alone in the house. For a moment | 
she sat up in bed and could not move—the | 
pounding of her heart made her so sick. 
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At last she slid to the floor, still in her wrap- 
per and the pale-blue kid slippers with gold 
buckles that she used to wear when she was a 
perfume clerk. 

Then in the room over her head she heard 
just such a creaking step as that which prob- 
ably had roused her from her sleep. She went 
into Mrs. Mason’s room. That time John’s 
mother stirred and asked as if half awake: 

‘*Did John get in?’’ 

‘*No. This is Alice,’’ replied the girl. 

Her voice was steady, as if she had not been 
a coward, as if perhaps she could meet her 
test. She opened a door into the hall. There 
was a light in the room at the head of the 
stairs. When she saw the lamplight filtering 
through the shadows of the staircase, all her 
courage went. She unlocked the hall door. 
Roscoe’s cottage was three quarters of a mile 
away. 

But she could not be such a coward as to go 
—to leave Mrs. Mason alone. She turned back. 

‘* Alice, ’’ said Mrs. Mason, ‘‘ John got home, 
didn’t he?’’ 

Alice stationed herself just outside the door 
leading into the hall. ‘‘No,’’ she answered; 
‘tvou were dreaming. ’’ 

Then she heard some one coming downstairs. 

‘* No, she isn’t dreaming! ’’ said a voice. 
‘*She heard me. I was so afraid—her heart, 
you know—I broke in like a thief when it 
began to rain. But —’’ 

He forgot the rest of his sentence—forgot 
everything when he saw Alice at the foot of 
the stairs. ‘‘Al?’’ he eried. ‘‘Al! Why, Al, I 
telegraphed to your boarding house — why, 
Al-ice!’’ 

Before Alice had come to herself, his mother 
called again, and they ran into her room. 

He picked his mother up in his arms, as if 
she had been a baby. Then he laid her back 
into the chair where she slept because her 
heart was so weak that she could not lie down. 
Now and then he patted her shoulder and 
laughed; and Alice, who stood on the other 
side of the chair, laughed, too, but wiped her 
eyes. The Masons were not tearful. 

Evidently John had been ill, for his face 
was as white as a baby’s; she guessed it was 
pneumonia, since he had been sent all the way 
to the dry air of the Rockies to recuperate. 
He looked questioningly at Alice over his 
mother’s head ; and the girl knew just what he 
meant: ‘‘ Have you heard any report about 
me?’’ 

Alice nodded. 

His eyes questioned again: ‘‘Has mother ?’’ 

Alice shook her head violently: that was to 
indicate, ‘‘ No! And don’t you dare startle 
her!’’ 

In his face, white from hardship and the 
illness that had followed it, some old scars 
showed. Once, when he was a child, he had 
caught a bobcat and tried to train it for a 
circus animal. He had got those sears as he 
was trying to teach it to stand up on its hind 
legs. Suddenly Alice burst into laughter. Why 
had she not known that John would get out 
of the prison camp? If anyone escaped, it 
would be Private Mason, U. S. Engineers! 

‘‘What are you laughing about?’’ His eyes 
were shining as he asked; but he knew. 

‘What are you children whispering about?’’ 
asked his mother. ‘‘ John, come round where 
I can see you.’”’ 

“I’m going to tell her about it, Alice; it 
won’t hurt her. Mother doesn’t scare worth a 
cent, you know. Say, mother, I’ve been a 
prisoner. It’s a fact! Bunk Sackett and I made 
a break for it and got away; and the little 
German camp commander felt so bad about it 
he reported us both ‘Died of wounds.’ And I’ve 
got a furlough. What was the use letting you 
know I was coming? I didn’t know it myself 
till I started, and I was sure to be here before 
a letter.’’ 

He stopped speaking, abruptly. Outside, hail 
had burst from the clouds of the night. It thun- 
dered on the roof in a shower like the shrapnel 
of the battlefield. Alice gave a little gasp of 
relief that he was out of the shrapnel now. 
Surely he had done his ‘‘bit’’; he would not 
be sent back. 

‘*Tt’s glorious to be at home,’’ he resumed ; 
‘*but I want to get back—as quickly as possi- 
ble.’’ 

He looked at Alice, whose eyes had clouded. 

‘*Tt’s an awful thing—war,’’ he said; ‘‘but 
now that it’s come I don’t want to miss my 
part of it.’’ 

A light that Alice had sometimes seen on 
his mother’s face shot across his. 

**Aren’t you afraid of being killed, John?’’ 
Alice asked the question before she thought. 
She had not meant to say such a thing before 
his mother; but his mother smiled to herself 
in perfect peace. 

‘Of course I am sometimes,’’ her son re- 
plied. ‘‘You see, that’s something I don’t fully 
understand. We always seem to be needlessly 
afraid of mysteries, and we’re always finding 
out that they’re harmless. I’m sure of this: 
if we knew about death, we’d know we were 
fools to fear it. ’’ 

His mother broke in eagerly: ‘‘Yes, we 
won’t think about it; we hide our heads, or 
we run away from it to lights and company; 
and when it comes, perhaps all it’ll mean’’— 
she looked at her newly returned son—‘‘per- 
haps it’ll be the face of some one we love.’’ 
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OVERLAND TRAVEL IN THE OLD SOUTH 


Gy Charles E gbert Craddock —+-=:>> 


hardly be better shown than by the 
changes that have taken place within 
the last hundred years in the methods of tran- 
sit. In this day of steam railways, automo- 
biles and aéroplanes it is hard to realize what 
an instance of enterprise the Southwest, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, considered 
a journey along the blazed trail called the 
Natchez Trace. 
It was easy enough to freight the produce of 
Kentucky and Tennessee down the Ohio and 


Ti material progress of the world can 





FOR MANY 


efit 
YEARS...ALL : 
THE JOURNEYING WAS BY 
PRIVATE CONVEYANCE 


the Mississippi on the cumbersome flatboats of 
that period to its market at New Orleans; but 
to return by oar and sail against the strong 
current of the Mississippi was a different 
matter. The farmers laboriously made the dis- 
tance to Natchez by means of small boats and 
canoes. Thence, with the large sums of money 
that they had realized from their sales stowed 
in their saddlebags, they took their dangerous 
way well mounted and well armed along the 
bridle path that wound five hundred miles 
through the wilderness until it reached the 
city of Nashville, then a meagre collection of 
log huts on the banks of the Cumberland. The 
farmers soon learned to travel in parties, for 
bandits infested the route. Many bloody battles 
the hardy pioneers fought in defense of their 
richly laden saddlebags. 

The marauders were not always the Indians 
who had been reluctantly forced to sell this 
right of way; often the bandits were Scotch 
and Irish vagrants from the settlements in the 
upper country. Perhaps the only man who as 
he traveled the Natchez Trace did not carry 
his life in his hand was the mail rider. The 
terrors of the retribution of the Federal gov- 
ernment protected then, as now, its postal 
service. Splendidly mounted and armed to the 
teeth, the mail rider took his way back and 
forth unmolested. 

It seems strange to think that that region, 
now a network of railways, was for long devoid 
of even a stagecoach line. For many years all 
the travel was by horseback, and even when 
roads practicable for vehicles began to straggle 
through the wilderness all the journeying was 
by private conveyance. The pio- 
neer planters of Mississippi and 
parts of Arkansas were residents 
of Kentucky and Tennessee; they 
lived in the upper country, al- 
though they visited annually their 
plantations in the far south. Those 
migrations were not without dan- 
ger, for the way led through the 
country of the Chickasaws, whose 
wrongs, real and fancied, kept them 
in a state of discontent. There were 
occasional outbreaks among the 
Indians. 

Some stirring incidents are told 
of journeys through that region. A 
family party traveling in their own 
carriage broke a wheel near an 
Indian village. They cheerfully 
made their way to an inn to wait 
for the wheel to be repaired. The 
usually genial face of the Irishman 
who kept the tavern was overcast. 
A drunken white man had mur- 
dered an Indian, and there was 
danger of a tribal uprising. 

However, the party could not 
proceed on three wheels, and so, 
while the men walked to the 
blacksmith shop where the disabled 
carriage was undergoing repairs, 
the two women in the family made 
themselves at home on either side 
of a roaring fire in the best room 
of the inn. It did not improve their 








composure to perceive that the door was not 
only without bolt or locks, but that it had no 
hinges. Like the lid of a box, it was simply 
lifted on and off. Nevertheless, one of the 
ladies took out her embroidery and the other 
read aloud one of the Waverley Novels, the 
latest book out. : 

Although one of the ladies was a matron, 
both were under twenty years of age, and it is 
hard to understand how they maintained their 
courage when the door was suddenly lifted off 
and a gigantic Indian, fully armed, with his 
face painted and with a feathered war bonnet 
on his head, entered the room. He replaced 
the door, set his back against it and, folding 
his arms, gazed keenly at the two women. One 
of them continued to ply her needle without a 
tremor; the other read on with no quaver of 
the voice. 

It is true that when, after some ten minutes 
of this startling and silent survey, the intruder 
suddenly left the room as noiselessly as he had 
entered it, the two women collapsed. When the 
rest of the party reassembled, it was difficult 
to restore them to their usual composure. Yet 
they both loved to narrate the incident as 
proof of their courage. 

Those two women had a pleasanter expe- 
rience before quitting the Chickasaw country. 
The party had left the carriage for the pur- 
pose of dining by the wayside. Those must have 
been pleasant occasions under the shade of the 
great trees with vistas of a lake in the distance 
where swans floated and red-and-green parra- 
keets flashed in and out of the willow-fringed 
banks. The soft breeze stirred; a fire of fagots 
crackled ; one of the company sang a song, and 
its ringing chorus woke the echoes. 

While the horses, fed and watered, were 
being harnessed anew at some little distance, 
the ladies noticed some Indian women shyly 
approaching them from the undergrowth. The 
travelers smiled and waved their hands to their 
visitors, who, overcoming their timidity, drew 
closer. Circling round the two white women, 
with shrill little cries of admiration, they 
examined the flounces and furbelows of their 
apparel. And when the travelers bestowed on 
them the little reticules of that date with reels, 
bobbins of variegated embroidery silks, emery 
bags, scissors, bodkins and other sewing par- 
aphernalia, their cries became ecstatic. 

It was not many years, however, before the 
Indians from that region had moved to the 
West, leaving behind the ruins of their deserted 
villages, pathetically called ‘‘ waste towns.’’ 
For long afterwards superstitious travelers 
passing by the ‘‘waste towns’’ imagined that 
they could hear the muffled beat of drums and 
the notes of conch-shell horns, which had long 
ago sounded their faint vibrations on the air 
of the Mississippi wilderness. 

Shelter for the night was one of the problems 
of the journeying planter and his family; 
houses were few and at great intervals, often 
with accommodations insufficient for the party 
with their horses, servants, baggage wagon 





to prolong their stay, found 3 


their departure barred by the 
mysterious disappearance of 
their carriage wheels. High 
and low the plantation was 
ransacked ; two lively youths, 
the sons of the host, who 
were suspected of having 
assisted in this catastrophe, 
protested their innocence and 
were especially active in the 
search. Only when the travel- 
ers took measures for getting 
another vehicle did the car- 
riage wheels reappear, and 
the host and his family re- 
luctantly enacted the cere- 
mony of speeding the parting 
guests. 

The ferryboats of that day 
were frail craft, sometimes 
propelled by poles, sometimes 
by ropes stretched from shore 
to shore. When steamboats 
had begun to navigate the 
Western waters, the planter 
who had spent the winter on 
his plantation often returned in the spring 
with his horses, vehicles, family, servants and 
all by steamboat on the swelling flood tides of 
the Mississippi. 

Fording the rivers presented dangers equal 
to those of ferriage. Sometimes the coachman 
misjudged the depth of the water and a carriage 
full of frightened occupants floated cumbrously 
after the struggling horses. If the pole snapped 
in midstream, a problem was presented that 
only a man skilled in makeshifts could effi- 
ciently meet. Wading to the bank, the coach- 
man would cut down a sapling,—an axe and 
ropes always formed a part of the equipment 
of the cavaleade,—and, lashing it to the rem- 
nant of the wreck, would make it possible for 
the vehicle to go on to the next blacksmith shop. 

The horses assumed an especial importance 

















RED-FACED, PORTLY AND ARROGANT 


and all the necessaries of the transit. Some- | in this kind of travel, and occasionally, when 


times they reached the substantial house of 
some resident planter, where they were sure 


the journey was well under way, revealed 
habits that were highly inconvenient to the 


to receive a royal welcome. The hospitality of | travelers. One horse would not consent to be 
the host was sometimes so expansive that the | ferried across any of the streams that inter- 
date when the travelers should resume their | sected the route of the cavalcade. In vain the 


journey became problematic. 


other vehicles and horses were led upon the 


I know of one occasion when the travelers, | flat craft in his presence and safely put across 
having reluctantly resisted urgent invitations | the river. He remained unconvinced. Indeed, 
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THE FERRYBOATS OF THAT DAY WERE FRAIL CRAFT 











TRAVELERS MADE MUCH USE, OF COURSE, OF THE 
WAYSIDE TAVERNS THROUGH THAT REGION 


he reared, bit and kicked so furiously that at 
last they had to ‘‘give him his head.’’ Then 
he calmly swam behind the ferryboat. At 
every other stream between middle Tennessee 
and southern Mississippi he repeated the per- 
formance. 

A balky horse was always a terror in those 
expeditions. With the instinct of a ‘‘quitter,’’ 
he would select the slippery embankment of 
some deep stream to begin to back down into 
the swirling depths, or the summit of some 
steep hill that the straining teams had just 
ascended. The owner of the balky horse would 
at once try to ‘‘swap’’ or sell him, if he could 
find a substitute in some wayside farm or 
straggling hamlet. 

The horse drover, traversing the country 
with his herd of horses on his way to a market, 
was one of the striking characters that trav- 
elers were likely to meet in the course of their 
journey. He was welcomed, indeed, when one 
of the horses of the cavalcade had proved 
obstreperous. All the faces in the carriage, the 
barouche and the baggage wagon would gaze 
with eager interest as he appraised the balky 
culprit and trotted out his own animals, which, 
if you were to believe him, possessed every 
virtue possible to the equine race. 

‘*This here critter, sir, can’t be equaled in 
the State of Miss’ippi. He can trot like a fox, 
run like a deer, and walk like a cat on a pallet.’’ 

The blacksmith at his wayside forge was 
also a personage to the traveler over corduroy 
roads and muddy bayous. The dark interior 
of his cavernous shanty, illuminated with a 
fluctuating red glow from the forge fire, as 
the bellows panted and roared, now and then 
spangled with sparks from the anvil while 
the hammer and sledge fell in alternate blows 
on the red-hot iron, is a picture that remains 
long in the memory. Far down the leafy road 
the travelers could hear above the rattle of the 
wheels the vibrations of the steel striking on 
steel. 

Travelers made much use, of course, of the 
wayside taverns through that region. The host 
of one of them is remembered as a quaint char- 
acter. He was justly proud of his bountiful 
table, which comprised all the substantial 
viands and delicacies of country 
fare, cooked with that perfection 
which made the cookery of the old 
South famous. Red-faced, portly 
and arrogant, he would stalk back 
and forth the length of the dining 
room, sonorously reciting the de- 
tails of his menu with humorous 
comments upon the dishes, to the 
mingled interest and amusement 
of his patrons. 

Sometimes, it is true, the way- 
farer met tragedy instead of comedy 
at these country inns. One eve- 
ning, at a tavern where a company 
of travelers were resting for the 
night, a strange man sat quietly 
at the supper table. His only 
peculiarity’ was that whenever 
anyone to whom he passed a dish 
of honey refused it, he showed 
anger. That night the travelers 
loaded their pistols and barred the 
doors of their rooms with trunks 
and furniture—there were no locks 
or keys. All through the dark 
hours they heard the heavy tramp 
of pacing feet on the floor of a 
room upstairs. 

Not until the cavalcade was ten 
miles away in the sunshine the 
next morning were the children 
permitted to know that this man 
was an escaped lunatic, and that 
his keeper had just overtaken 
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him and was awaiting help to convey him 
back to his place of restraint. 

When a number of neighbors joined in those 
journeys, the interest of companionship greatly 
enlivened the way. After supper, at night, 
round the great log fire of the inn—its accom- 
modations were often taxed to the utmost by 
the arrival of so many guests—the group would 
gather with guitar or violin or flute and would 
set the night to music. On the road joyous 
voices called from one carriage to another, 
occupants constantly changed places to vary 
the companionship, and the beautiful Indian 
summer weather converted the toilsome migra- 
tion into a delight never to be forgotten. 

When disasters befell, there was a feeling of 
strength in numbers. If the party took a dubi- 
ous fork of the road and presently found that 


it was no thoroughfare and that they were 
unable to retrace their way, unfortunately 
quitted, the fact that so many were in the 
same plight kept their courage up. 

On one such occasion, the situation threat- 
ened to prove serious, for night was falling, 
the match boxes had been left in a baggage 
wagon that had lagged behind, and there 
seemed no way of lighting a fire to repel the 
| ferocious wolves. The clouds lowered, the dense 

woods grew darker and more gloomy, a storm 
|impended, and, worst of all, far along the 
| aisles of the primeval forest sounded the blood- 
curdling howls of the wolves. 

The men cudgeled their brains, and at last 
it occurred to one of them that his pistol was 
primed with a percussion cap. By snapping it 
they got a spark that ignited a tiny bit of 








paper and finally kindled a fire of fagots, which 
assured the safety of the party for the night. 
It is needless to say that no sacred flames of.a 
temple were ever tended more carefully than 
that camp fire was tended. 

The women and children of the party slept 
in the carriages while the men tended the fire 
and occasionally sent a pistol shot into the 
darkness where the green eyes of circling 
wolves and the snarling rush among the falling 
leaves heralded a venturesome approach. But 
morning came at last, bright and beautiful ; 
the sun appeared at the end of one of the long 
level vistas suffused with its red splendor; the 
wind was astir and fresh. And scarcely a hun- 
dred yards away they saw under the boughs 
of the trees the serpentine curves of the road 
that they had lost in the gloaming. 





Steam and electricity are potent helps in the 
march of events; but it is doubtful whether 
the rapid transit through the country, so rapid 
that the landscape is a medley of dissolving 
views, so swift that the speed takes your breath 
away, can afford the pleasure and interest that 
the overland journeying of yore afforded. And 
although we must admit that travel in those 
days had its special dangers, the dangers 
were of a sort that sound judgment or adroit 
ingenuity could usually overcome. When, on 
the other hand, we reflect upon the catastro- 
phes of modern transit—the telescoping loco- 
motives, the automobile accidents, the collisions 
at sea—we may well appreciate the fable of 
the frogs that deposed their ruler in favor of 
the stork, and after experiencing his rapacity 
sighed for the good old days of King Log. 


SAM WILDERS MAHOGANY 


Oy Edna A. Collamore 


ling, Em,’’ remarked Sam Wilder as he 

energetically pushed his spoon round 
his plate in pursuit of the last few drops of 
sauce. ‘*Talk about the kind mother used to 
make! Well, I’m free to admit that I never 
had such good victuals in my life as I’ve had 
since you came to keep house for me.’’ 

He nodded his head solemnly that his sister, 
the plump and placid Widow Bassett, might 
appreciate the weight of the compliment. 

‘*T like to cook well enough, ’’ said his sister, 
sitting back comfortably in her chair ; ‘‘trouble 
is, it seems like a waste of time to cook just 
for two.’’ 

‘‘Dare say you’d like to cook for the whole 
neighborhood, ’’ said Sam, tilting back in his 
chair. ‘‘I never saw the beat of you for want- 
ing to give things away. In the six months 
you’ve lived with me I’ve had to give more 
than I’ve given all the rest of my life put 
together. ’’ 

‘*You’ve got such a lot of things you really 
don’t need; it seems as if they ought to be 
doing somebody some good. Now, I was 
a-wondering just yesterday —’’ She paused. 

‘‘Em!’’ cried Sam, bringing the forelegs of 
his chair down to the floor with a thump. ‘‘If 
you don’t stop your wondering, you’ll land me 
in the poorhouse—that’s what you’ll do. ’’ 

‘It’s that old bedroom set up in the garret, ’’ 
explained Mrs. Bassett, ‘‘ the one Grandpa 
Wilder made. Seems as if it would be nice for 
Mabel and Ed to have that. I feel toward 
Mabel as if she were kin of mine, and Ed 
Slocumb is a nice boy. They’d like to get mar- 
ried, come October. Most of his money is in 
that little cottage he’s building, and they’re 
considerable bothered about furnishing it. If 
you don’t feel that you can afford to give him 
the set, why, charge him something, five or 
six dollars. It’s a pretty shape, and he could 
paint it over.’’ 

‘*Paint it! Good land, Em, that set’s ma- 
hogany !’’ 

‘* Mahogany? Cat’s foot!’’ retorted Mrs. 
Bassett. ‘‘It’s birch, with a little veneer on 
the top of it. I always despised veneer. ’’ 

‘*Mahogany is mahogany, if it isn’t a foot 
thick, and it’s worth money!’’ said Sam hotly. 
He stood up as if to end the discussion. ‘‘I’m 
going over to that auction at South Warfield 
this afternoon, so I’d best be getting ready.’’ 

‘*Tf you are going to the auction, Sam 
Wilder,’’ said Mrs. Bassett as she started to 
pile the dishes, ‘‘you watch and see how things 
get ridiculed and criticized the 
minute their owner is dead and 
gone. It’s a sight better to give 
your odds and ends of furni- 
ture that you don’t really need 
to a nice young couple who 
will take good care of them 
than to leave them to stand 
shabby and forlorn out in your 
front yard for strangers to 
dicker over and pass remarks 
about. That’s my opinion. ’’ 

‘*Well, it’s my opinion that 
mahogany’s just the same as 
money. I shouldn’t wonder but 
what that old set was worth a 
lot. I’m going up to the gar- 
ret now to look it over. Want 
to come ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said his sister. ‘‘The 
garret’s like an oven, and I 
must get at my dishes. ’’ 

As she busied herself about 
her work, going with swift steps 
from dining room to pantry, 
from kitchen to cellar, from 
dining room to kitchen, she 
resolutely ignored the sounds 
that came from overhead. 

At last Sam Wilder, dust- 
covered, red-faced, perspiring, 
reappeared in the kitchen. 
‘*There!’’ he gasped. ‘‘That 
was a tussle, but I managed it. 
I’ve got every bit of that set 
out in the back yard. It is worth 
nigh on a hundred dollars, I 


Tie was a mighty fine apple dump- 





| bet. I’m going to have one of 


‘*T feel like a long walk,’’ 





| those corn-assures, as they call 





replied Mrs. Bassett. ‘‘ We 





them, look it over. Catch me 
selling that for a measly five 
dollars! I guess not. ’’ 

‘*Do just as you feel about 
it,’’ said Mrs. Bassett amiably. 
‘*It didn’t look like any great 
shakes to me. Ain’t you afraid 
it will be stolen or rained on 
or something, out in that back yard—long’s 
it’s so valuable?’’ 

‘*A gentle rain is just what it needs, to 
rinse off the dust!’’ called Sam from the 
bathroom, where he was noisily washing. 
‘*Do you want anything at the auction, Em?’’ 

‘* Might have a few stone crocks, if you 
come across them. I like the old kind better 
than the new. I’m figuring on putting down 
a lot of pickles, the Ladies’ Aid is so fond of 
them. ’’ 

‘Surprising how folks keep wanting more 
stuff,’’ chuckled Sam. ‘‘Want to give away 
half the house, and then fill it up again.’’ 

‘*Nothing surprising about that,’’ Mrs. Bas- 
sett retorted. ‘‘Seems to me that’s the healthy 
way to live—keep getting and keep giving. 
Every time you get something, give something ; 
then your house doesn’t get cluttered, and your 
heart doesn’t get choked. ’”’ 

‘‘Nor your pocketbook, either,’’ said Sam as 
he went out to the barn to harness. 

Mrs. Bassett smiled contentedly. She sat 
down in the big rocker and fanned herself with 
her apron. 

Her thoughts must have pleased her, for 
she nodded approval at them, one by one. 
Now and then, too, she looked out of the 
west window and scanned the horizon. Then 
she went to her room to array her round body 
in black-and-white dimity. 

Her attire evidently astonished the young 
girl who knocked at the side door. ‘‘Why, Aunt 
Emma, I thought — Are you going out?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*T know I invited you over so we could hem 
those napkins, Mabel,’’ said Mrs. Bassett, ‘‘but 
it’s too hot to sew. Anyway, I can do them 
evenings. I want you should go over to Mrs. 
Billings’s with me. I need more red for that 
rug I’m making you, and she says she’s got 
plenty I can have.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a long walk in this heat,’’ said Mabel. 
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don’t need to walk home. Ed 
comes home that way, doesn’t 
he? And Sam’s over at South 
Warfield ; I’11 come back when 
he does. ’”’ 

‘*And the paper says show- 
ers. ” 

‘*Ts that so?’’ Mrs. Bassett 
looked interestedly out of the west window. 
‘Then you help me shut up the house, and 
we will start off as quick as ever we can, so’s 
to get there ahead of the shower.’’ 

Old Mrs. Billings, who was fond of visitors, 
enjoyed the call hugely. They examined to- 
gether her big piece box and listened to the 
bits of town history that clung to the neat little 
rolls of cloth. Here was a bit of Joe Billings’s 
army blanket; there, a piece of cloth Aunt 
Lucinda had woven out of wool that grew on 
the backs of her own sheep. With this red 
petticoat Martha Billings had flagged a train, 
the time of the big spring freshet. That blue 
cloth was from a coat that had been round the 
world twice; Mrs. Billings herself had worn 
it in the days when she sailed the seas with 
her sea-captain husband. 

The storm was upon them before they real- 
ized it, and there was a frantic rushing to close 
windows. Mrs. Billings called it a tempest, a 
‘*harricane,’’ a ‘‘regular ring-tailed pealer.’’ 
Mrs. Bassett said she rather liked a good hard 
rain. 

‘¢You’ll be surprised what a change a brisk 
rain makes in the look of things,’’ she said 
contentedly. 

When, after an hour of pelting rain, the sun 
came out, Mrs. Bassett grew almost hilarious. 
“*T just can’t help laughing when I look at a 
rainbow, ’’ she explained. ‘‘They’re so cheerful 
some way, and this hot sun will do wonders 
after that drenching, I can tell you.’’ 

‘*Tt will help the gardens,’’ agreed Mrs. 
Billings. ‘‘Now I do hope you will stay to 
supper. ’? ; 

‘‘T wish we could,’’ said Mrs. Bassett, ‘‘but 
I’ve got Sam’s supper to get. Mabel will ride 
home with Ed. He’ll be along in a minute. 
I’m watching for him now.’’ 

The minute that Ed drove into sight she 
remarked, ‘ ‘I’ve got something to say to him,’’ 
and in the same breath started for the door. 





As the young people started on, Ed turned 
inquiringly toward Mabel. ‘‘Did you hear 
that?’’ he asked. ‘‘She told me she wanted me 
to step over this evening to fix a broken window 
cord, and she said if I dared’ to laugh at any- 
thing funny I happened to see she’d disown 
me. Queer, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*She has seemed a little strange all after- 
noon,’’ Mabel said; ‘‘but she’s a dear, any- 
way.’’ 

A little later Sam picked up his sister, and 
they jogged serenely home. He had enjoyed 
the auction, which had been lively and spirited. 
When they reached the house, Mrs. Bassett 
went in by the front door, so that the wet 
grass, she said, should not soil her skirts. She 
changed her dress, opened the windows and 
set about preparing supper. She did not glance 
out of the back windows. 

Sam was somewhat glum as he sat down to 
supper. Now and then he cast a furtive and 
suspicious look at his placid, unperturbed 
sister. The ‘‘riz’’ biscuits, melon preserves and 
— turnovers soothed but did not cheer 

im. 

He rose at once when the meal was done. 

‘‘Now, Em,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you to look 
out in the yard a minute. I’ve got something 
to show you.’”’ 

It was a show—that once-prized mahogany. 
Its sober proportions were veiled and disfigured 
by intoxicated whirls and swirls and quirls of 
frenzied or frolicsome veneer. The chairs looked 
like prehistoric quadrupeds. The headboard of 
the bed was trying to face three ways at once. 
The footboard had slipped off its false raiment 
and showed a striped and spotted surface. The 
dresser had sprouted horns, hooked claws and 
a curling tail. 

‘‘Oh, your poor mahogany!’’ said Mrs. Bas- 
sett sympathetically. 

““Did you ever see the beat of it?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘Looks as if it were made in Bedlam, 
and finished off in the zoo.’’ 

‘‘What a shame!’’ said a hearty young voice. 
It was Ed Slocumb, coming over to replace 
the broken window cord. ‘‘I’m awfully sorry, 
Mr. Wilder. Can’t I help you mend it? I’d be 
glad to try.’’ 

‘*'You can take the dratted thing off my 
hands, that’s what you can do for me!’’ said 
Sam Wilder. ‘‘Throw it into the river. I don’t 
want ever to see it or hear of it again, nuther. 
Here, I’ll give you two dollars to cart it off 
and cut it up for kindling wood.’’ 

“‘Oh, I couldn’t take your money! But I’d 
be glad of the set. I’ll scrape 
it and polish it—fix it up. The 
lines are splendid, and it’s well 
made, ’’ 

‘*Well made!’’ snorted Sam 
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in deep disgust. 

“It’s a shame that it got 
we ” 

‘*Wasn’t it?’’ said Mrs. Bas- 
sett pensively. ‘‘There I was 
calling way the other end of 
the town.”’ 

‘*Well, nobody was to blame 
for not foreseeing a storm like 
that.’’ Mr. Wilder was consid- 
erably mollified by receiving 
sympathy when he had feared 
guffaws. ‘‘There’s a big mir- 
ror upstairs you can have, Ed, 
if you’ll see that nobody has 
a lot to say about these mon- 
strosities. I hate to feel myself 
talked about. We won’t men- 
tion this stuff again, any of 
us.’’ 

‘*Put it as a favor, if you 
like,’’ said Ed Slocumb, ‘‘but 
I shan’t forget to be grateful 
for your generosity.’’ 

‘* *Tain’t generosity, it’s self- 
defense,’’ retorted Sam, start- 
ing for the barn. 

‘*T don’t name it a triumph 
of generosity, either,’’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Bassett to the 
surrounding landscape. ‘‘I call 
it an outcome of diplomacy. ”’ 
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the Har mans follow’ on 


Bob Harman gloomily as he poked 

at the camp fire with a cypress pole. 
‘*T don’t believe Old Dick ever had any 
bees in these swamps. ’’ 

‘*Well, don’t poke the fire so much,’’ 
said his younger brother, Carl, who was 
holding a frying pan from which came 
the appetizing odor of catfish frying with 
bacon. ‘‘I’m losing faith in it myself. Maybe 
there never was any Old Dick.’’ 

‘*But there was!’’ cried his sister Alice 
indignantly as she laid out the tin plates and 
cups. ‘*That fish is done, Carl. Take it off, 
and let’s have supper. I tell you I know Old 
Dick’s cabin and bee yard is somewhere here, 
and I’m going to find it if I have to search the 
whole length of the Alabama River.’’ 

Dressed in a short khaki skirt and canvas 
leggings, jersey and cloth hat, Alice looked 
capable of doing what she proposed. Round 
her waist she wore a belt of cartridges and a 
long-barreled single-shot target pistol. That 
pistol was the pride of her heart, and through 
continual practicing she had become an expert 
shot with it. 

‘The darkness had fallen on a mild evening 
in February. The flicker of light from the 
camp fire shone on Alice’s tiny tent and on 
the trunks of huge long-leaf pines. Fifty yards 
away the Alabama River flowed sluggish and 
yellow, belted by cypresses and sycamores 
misty with gray Spanish moss. 

‘It sounds like an improbable tale on the 
face of it,’’ said Bob when he had helped 
himself liberally to catfish. ‘‘This old negro, 
Dick, is supposed to have had an immense 
yard of bee gums down here in the swamps 
years and years ago. He lived all alone with 
his wife and the bees. Finally he died, and his 
wife went away, leaving the bee gums where 
they stood. That was about eight years ago, 
and people say they’re still here. ’’ 

‘*Well, why not?’’ argued Alice. ‘‘Nobody 
could have moved them away through the 
swamps, and what is there to kill them down 
here in Alabama, where there’s no cold 
winter, and they can get honey nine months of 
the year?’’ 

‘*It doesn’t seem likely,’’ Bob persisted. 
‘*But, anyway, we’re having a fine camping 
trip and bully fishing, and I’ll be surprised if 
I don’t get a wild turkey to-morrow morning. 
What’s a few bees, anyway ?”’ 

The three young Harmans were making a 
sort of combined camping trip and treasure 
hunt. It was a long way from this Southern 
swamp to their old home at Harman’s Corners 
in Ontario, and they had had to do some care- 
ful planning in order to meet the expense of 
the journey. Three years before, they had been 
left orphans, inheriting little except debts. 
Alice had become a skilled beekeeper on a 
small scale, and they had invested all their 
worldly capital in a large outfit of bees in the 
wild country of northern Ontario. It had been 
a rough and at times dangerous experience, 
but the venture had prospered. After the second 


, THINK it’s all a myth,’’ said 


season they had paid for the apiary, and their | 
balance at the bank had been a growing source | 


of satisfaction to them. 


The next winter proved severe, however. | 
They lost many of their colonies, and in the | 


spring, tempted by an unusually high offer, 


they sold fifty more. That greatly reduced | 


their outfit just when it would have been profit- 
able to increase it, for in the fall honey began 
to soar in price. 

Bitterly regretting their lost bees, the Har- 


mans at once set about getting more. There | 


was every indication that the price of honey 
would be high for the next season, and they 
determined to produce as much of it as they 
could. But they could hear of no bees for sale 
anywhere in Ontario. Everyone expected to 
coin gold from bees and refused to sell at a 
reasonable figure. 

‘‘We ought to bring up two hundred pounds 
of bees from the South,’’ Bob said. 

The Southern States, with their early springs 
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have always been a great source of supply for 
bees for the North. The bees are shipped by 
express in wire-cloth cages that contain a 
pound or two of young bees and a queen. The 
Harmans talked the matter over and decided 
to write to their Uncle Louis, a brother of 
their mother’s, who had settled in Alabama. 
They had never seen their uncle, but their 
letter brought a prompt and cordial reply, | 
inviting them to come down and spend the 


get all they wanted cheap. 

That settled the matter. Early in December 
the three Harmans were in Alabama, where 
their uncle gave them a welcome of Southern 
heartiness. 

Uncle Louis’s plantation was fifteen miles 
from the railway, but close to the Alabama 
River; he shipped mostly by the steamboat, 
which went down the river once a week. It 
was a new and fascinating world that the 
young Canadians found—from the rambling, 
old-time house in its grove of live oaks and 
chinaberry trees to the endless pine forests 
round it, and the black swamps along the river, 
full of wild turkeys, ducks, wildcats and moc- 
easin snakes. 

But as for the bees, the Harmans were dis- 
appointed. Uncle Louis had written too opti- 
mistically. A few of the neighbors kept bees, 
mostly in gums, or hives made of hollow logs, 
but they did not care to sell. Correspond- 
ence with the large bee-breeding ranches of 
the state brought no better result. Honey was 
worth more than bees that year, and the big 
apiarists would rather buy more bees than sell 
those they had. 

The young Canadians were growing some- 
what discouraged when they heard of Old 
Dick’s derelict bee yard. Everyone in the 
neighborhood knew something about the eccen- 
tric old negro who had once kept an enormous 
number of gums back in the great swamps 
across the river. Most persons believed that 
there was something left of them still, although 
the Harmans found no one who had actually 
seen the place. It was fifteen or twenty miles 
down the river in an extremely rough and wild 
country where no one except hunters in winter 
ever went. Everyone agreed that Old Dick’s 
eabin had stood not far back from the Alabama 
and close to a large watercourse known as 
Blackwater Bayou, and with those directions 
it seemed possible to find the place; but that 
much was left of the bees after they had been 
| abandoned for eight years the young people 
from the far north could hardly believe ; in their 
country bees had to be cared for, if they were 
| to live. 

Carl and Alice were eager to undertake a 
search for them. Bob was skeptical, but believed 
| that the expedition would be worth while if 
only for the sport of it. He had brought his rifle 
and Carl his shotgun, and Alice had bought 
the .32 target pistol in Mobile. There were 
| big fish in the river and bayous at that time 
| of year, and snakes and mosquitoes were not 
, an obstacle to such an expedition. Uncle Louis 
| regarded their plans with amused interest and 
| on the whole encouraged them. 

‘tT know for a fact that the old negro did 
have a right smart lot of bee gums once,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What became of ’em after he died I 
can’t say. I don’t see why some of the lot 
| shouldn’t be there yet. I knew an old gum that 
stood in the same fence corner for ten years, 
|and nobody ever went near it, and the bees 





, are alive and well now.’’ 


winter at his plantation. There were ‘‘worlds | 
of bees’’ thereabouts, he said, and they could | 


| 
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FIFTY YARDS AWAY, BETWEEN TWO GIANT MAGNOLIAS, STOOD THE 


WRECK OF A BOARD CABIN 


*< 


‘* But suppose we did find the bees, 
Uncle Louis, could we have them?’’ 
Alice asked. ‘‘Whom do they belong to now ?’’ 

‘Why, all that land and everything on it 
belongs to the Mobile Timber Company now,’’ 
said the planter. ‘‘I’m a shareholder in that 
concern myself. If you can find Old Dick’s 


| had to cut the line; 


bees, I reckon I can fix it so you can take ’em | 


away.’ 


April. A pound or two of young bees run into | 


our hives at that time of year would double | 


the honey crop.’’ 

‘*And think of all the wax we’d get!’’ Carl 
exclaimed with equal enthusiasm. ‘‘Worth 
forty cents a pound now.’’ 

‘*We ought to get some turkeys and maybe 
a deer,’’ said Bob; ‘‘but of course you can’t 
go, Allie. It would be too rough a trip for you 
through these swamps. ’’ 

‘*Too rough!’’ cried his sister indignantly. 
‘*T guess it won’t be any rougher than our 
first season in the north woods, with bears and 
thieves and forest fires. As if I couldn’t go 
anywhere you can! I should rather think I am 
going. What did I come South for?’’ 

Bob laughed. He knew well that Alice could 
not be kept out of such an adventure, and in 
fact that she was as capable of living a wilder- 
ness life as any boy. There was no danger of 


any sort, and the trip would not last more | 


than a week. 


| fifth morning they floated another 

‘* Suppose there were a hundred of them | | quarter of a mile down the slow 
left!’’ Alice cried. ‘‘We could extract the honey | river and went ashore. The land 
and melt up the wax and drive all the bees| was-high and dry there, densely 
into wire cages and express them home in | wooded with black-gum and bay 


| 





Their plans took shape as they talked. They | 
should have to go by water, and fortunately | 


Uncle Louis had a good boat, which he put at | 


their service. He also had a small shelter tent 
for Alice’s comfort, and he told them to help 


themselves to everything in the way of outfit | 


and provisions they could find round the place. 
They needed little, however, and it was a 
light camping outfit that they carried down to 


the river in a mule wagon, and placed on board | 


the boat. At eight o’clock in the morning they 
started and rowed leisurely down the stream, 
expecting to reach Blackwater Bayou before 
sunset. 

Unfortunately, they had no means of identi- 
fying the bayou when they saw it. There were 
many backwater channels, creek mouths and 
inlets ; dense titi, sycamore and willow, tangled 
with mistletoe, moss and rattan vines, screened 
the shores of the river; and they never saw a 
human being from whom they could get infor- 
mation. Several times they entered a muddy 
bayou, only presently to find it choked with 
rotting fallen timber, and at last as night fell 
they made a hasty camp on a strip of high 
land that they reached by stumbling through 
a hundred yards of swamp. 

The night happened to be frosty, and they 
were chilled and discouraged; but the next 
morning they felt more hopeful. Taking to the 
boat again, they drifted farther downstream 









big to land and had 


but they found no trace of —S 
the lost apiary and had failed 
to sight a bee anywhere. On the 


trees, and when they were half a mile from the 
river Carl caught a glimpse of a gray squirrel 
in a gum-tree top. As he strove to get another 
look at the little creature, a familiar sound 
in a neighboring tree caught his attention. 

‘*Bees, for sure! It must be a bee tree!’’ he 
cried. 

It was a dead and decayed sycamore, with a 
large opening plainly visible about thirty feet 
up the trunk. A dense cloud of flying insects 
hevered round the hole. 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter with them? Can’t 
be swarming!’’ exclaimed Bob as he looked. 

‘*No, not in February,”’ said Alice, looking 
at the bees’ nest and then into the sky over 
the tree tops. ‘‘Why, they’re fighting! They’re 
being robbed. The bees from some other tree 
are robbing them, but surely no one bee tree 
could send out so many robbers as that!’’ 

She pointed into the air. Thousands of bees 
seemed to be coming over the tree tops, all 
from the same direction. The three Harmans 
glanced at one another with the same unut- 
tered thought in their eyes. 

‘¢ Follow ’em! Track ’em down and see 
where they’re coming from!’’ Bob exclaimed. 

They started on a run along the line of the 
bees’ flight. It was easy to follow. They could 
see the stream of black specks high overhead 
and could hear the sound like the hum of tele- 
graph wires in the wind. Besides, once they 
had the direction, they had merely to follow 
the straight bee line. 

Crossing a strip of pine woods, they went 
down a slope, jumped over a creek, climbed 
another rise and ran down to a dense gall- 
berry flat. Beyond, a belt of swamp lay across 
their path; but they crossed hurriedly from 
log to log and climbed another long slope. Carl 
paused when halfway up. 

‘*Here’s a spring!’’ he cried. 

The little fountain had once been walled 
with stones, and in the water lay a rusted tin 
cup. There seemed to be faint traces of a trail 
that led down to the spring. The hum of the 
bees overhead sounded louder. In another 
minute the bee hunters came out on the top 
of the slope, and Alice gave-a cry of wild 
excitement. 

Before them a short slope led down to a 
broad, sluggish, yellow watercourse. The top 


| Of the ridge had once been cleared, but was 


looking for the landmark of the bayou. When- | 
ever the shores looked dry they landed and | 


searched up and down and half a mile inland; 


but they found nothing that looked like Black- | 


water Bayou, or any sort of cabin, deserted or 
not. 

They had been out for four days now. The 
weather had been clear and mild, and, as far 


as pleasure was concerned, the trip had proved 


to be successful enough. Bob had bagged a 
wild turkey gobbler, more by luck than craft; 
they had shot all the rabbits and ducks they 


, | how overgrown with serub oak and small pines. 


Fifty yards away, between two giant magno- 
lias, stood the wreck of a board cabin. 

Windowless and doorless, it looked a ruin: 
behind it was a forest of small peach and wild- 
plum trees, tangled together with dense black- 
berry thickets. A smaller and rougher log 
stable showed in this jungle, and there were 
indications here and there of a fence. 

Not a beehive could be seen, but there was a 
vast humming roar among the shrubs, and over 


{and through the blackberry thickets the air 


could eat, and Carl had ‘hooked a catfish too! 


was alive with darting insects. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE OLD HOME — 1918 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ACT is courtesy expressed in terms of 
intelligence. 


Believe what you have Proved. They most deceive 
Themselves who strive to Prove what they Believe. 


| pees on the bright side is commendable, 
but the wise man looks on both sides. 


HE article on petitions in another col- 

umn may comfort some persons who are 
always afraid that their pleas will not ‘thave 
due weight’’ in Washington. It is evident that 
the Representatives watch the junkman’s scales 
with a jealous eye. 


MALL odd sums of money are now so 

much used that some people wish that the 
two-cent piece might be restored to circulation. 
Others suggest a new coin between a nickel 
and a dime in value, perhaps a seven-and-a- 
half-cent piece, or—to serve virtually the same 
purpose—a two-and-a-half-cent piece. Mean- 
while the daily accumulation of cents in the 
average purse is becoming gradually bulkier. 


EFORE the European war the trade be- 

tween the Central Powers and the Allies 
and their associates amounted to three billion 
dollars a year; but if we can judge correctly 
by the history of corresponding periods that 
followed every other war between 1850 and 
1919, the trade will grow in value from this 
time on. Trade between the warring countries 
increased greatly after the Spanish-American 
War and after the war of 1870. 


may interest those who wear artificial silk 
stockings to know that they are made of 
guncotton. One of the most difficult problems 
that Count de Chardonnet, the inventor of 
artificial silk, had to solve was to make it non- 
explosive; but he succeeded in doing so, and 
during his experiments with artificial silk he 
made discoveries about manufacturing high 
explosives that won for him the cross of a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


INCE The Companion published a few 

weeks ago a paragraph describing some of 
the tricks by which Germans are smuggling 
fortunes into neutral territory, other smug- 
gling schemes have become known. Among 
the more amusing is an organization that calls 
itself the ‘‘ Bureau for Freight Control.’’ It is 
a company formed solely to make a business of 
smuggling fortunes. It offers its services to all 
Germans and Austrians who are staying at the 
better - class hotels in Switzerland, whither, 
presumably,they wish their property smuggled. 


NCE again the Khyber Pass, which is fa- 

miliar to all who have read Mr. Kipling’s 
stories and poems of India, has been the storm 
centre of a border war between the followers 
of the Ameer of Afghanistan and the soldiers 
of the British Empire. Since the beginning of 
history that narrow defile, winding between 
cliffs of shale and limestone, has been the high- 
way into India from the northwest, whence 
came once upon a time the hosts of Genghis 
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gathered for the market during July, August 
and September; but anyone who wishes to 
earn money by gathering it should find a 
market for it beforehand. 
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RACE RIOTING 


S if there were not enough else to disquiet 
A us in the political and social conditions 
both at home and abroad, we have to face 
rekindled racial antagonism between whites 
and blacks in various parts of the United States. 
The riots that have disgraced the national 
capital itself and the second great city of the 
country have had their less serious eounter- 
parts elsewhere. It is possible to explain them 
as symptoms of the general unsettlement that 
has been caused by the war, and especially as 
the result of unprecedented and unfortunate 
migrations of black labor into the industrial 
centres of the country; it is certain also that 
in Washington the riots broke out because the 
police had failed to detect and to arrest negroes 
who deserved punishment, and in Chicago they 
seem to be part of a general disorder resulting 
from the inefficiency of the city government. 
But whatever their origin, they have been 
waged in an ugly temper; and now that they 
are over, there is a note in the current talk 
about them that may well cause us apprehen- 
sion. 

The gospel of human brotherhood has not 
yet been accepted by humanity at large, espe- 
cially where the races compete as wage earners. 
A race that thinks itself superior in intelli- 
gence and that has a higher standard of living 
resents the presence of another race that will 
work for less pay and so threatens its own 
economic security. That, at bottom, is the 
secret of the white man’s hostility to the negro; 
it is the same thing that thirty years ago in 
San Francisco caused the mobs of the Sand 
Lots to attack the Chinese. 

The negroes, on the other hand, feel that 
their services in the war and their value as 
workers entitle them to better and impartial 
treatment. 'They resent the fact that, when 


|& negro commits a crime, the criminal is not 


| often carefully sought out but vengeance is 
| wreaked on any convenient black man. At a 
time when every class is aggressive in demand- 
ing what it regards as its rights, it is not sin- 
gular that the negro should ask the awkward 
question why he finds it so hard to get the 
rights that the common law and the Constitu- 
tion are supposed to assure him. 

The race riots in Washington and Chicago 
are a national disgrace. They disclose a situ- 
ation that is full of the gravest danger; the 
more so because these years of warfare have 
familiarized everyone with the use of force 
and violence to satisfy instinctive antipathies 
and to settle economic disputes. The racial 
question in the United States is complex and 
difficult; until we have made some progress 
in solving it we shall appear presumptuous in 
undertaking to instruct other peoples in their 
duty toward such racial minorities as exist 
among them. — 
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THE BRITISH COAL MINES 


HE wealth and strength of Great Britain 
are based on its great industries. Those 
industries are based on coal. It follows 
that any disturbance in the coal-mining in- 
| dustry inconveniences and alarms the entire 
| country. A continuous supply of coal at a rea- 
| sonable cost is essential to the prosperity of 
| the empire. 
| Such a supply is threatened by the differ- 
,ences that have arisen between the mine 
owners and the miners. For a number of 
years labor leaders in England and Scotland 
have been dissatisfied that so large a part of the 
price of a ton of coal goes in royalties to the 
man who owns the land on which coal is found 
—who is usually a nobleman and rarely the 
| actual operator of the mine. The events of the 
| war have increased their dissatisfaction, for 
| they have seen coal growing continually more 
| expensive and a still larger amount going in 
| royalties. They want the government to nation- 
alize the mines, to buy, out the present owners, 
| and either to work the mines themselves or to 
|lease them. The leader of the miners, Mr. 











| 





Khan and of Alexander the Great. There has Smillie, declares that if that policy had been 
been so much fighting and slaughter in the | put into effect at the beginning of the war 
Khyber Pass that the very stones on its arid | many of the mines would already have paid in 


hillsides might well be the bones of men killed 

in its defense. 

Fern nnes to the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture, tanners 

and dye manufacturers wish to buy large 

quantities of sumac that has been properly 


| Profits their entire purchase price and would 
| Stand to-day free and clear as an asset to the 
| national government. 

Last winter a commission was appointed to 





| consider the whole question. It contained repre- 
| sentatives of both miners and mine -owners, 


gathered and cured. Sumac grows abundantly | as well as delegates named by the govern- 


in certain parts of the United States. It can be ment. Mr. Justice Sankey was the chairman. ! 





The commission heard a great deal of evi- 
dence. Everyone agreed that an increased sup- 
ply of coal is necessary. The owners contended 
that only the present system of profit-making 
could insure the full efficiency and productive- 
ness of the mines; the miners argued that the 
profits went to a few persons only, and that 
the work would be more cheerfully and indus- 
triously performed if it were done for the com- 
munity rather than for the landowner. At last 
the commission reached a decision—not a unan- 
imous decision, for the representatives of the 
mine owners dissented from most of the find- 
ings, but a decision, nevertheless. It recom- 
mended that the coal lands be bought by the 
state and administered by councils in which 
the mine workers should have a voice. 

For a commission to recommend and for 
Parliament to enact are two different things. 
The House of Commons has not acted on the 
report, and, since it is strongly Conservative in 
politics, may not choose to do so. The fear of 
the miners that Parliament did not mean to 
act led to the strike in the Yorkshire coal 
mines last month. 

Whatever course Parliament takes, the 
Sankey report has put nationalization into 
politics; all the more because everyone feels 
that if the coal mines are nationalized many 
other industries, private as well as public in 
character, will be nationalized also. When the 
next general election is held, there will be a 
great deal said about nationalization. 
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OLD APPLE TREES 


VERYONE who loves the country loves 

an old, neglected, half-forgotten apple 

orchard. The trees themselves have a 
peculiar charm, full of suggestion, full of 
character. The gnarled, twisted branches crowd 
close upon one another, straggle idly in all 
directions, seem to mourn their old, departed 
usefulness, yet to mourn it with still lingering 
possibilities of vigor and undirected energy. 
Their postures are so odd, their growth so 
various, that, as you dreamily gaze at them 
in a hot midsummer noontide, they seem like 
wild witches suddenly arrested in a furious 
dance. And then all lovely things haunt them. 
The chickadees and the bluebirds build in 
them. The humming birds hide their nests on 
the moss-grown boughs, and glitter and flicker 
among the leaves in ruby radiance. The sun- 
light trails idly through the dancing foliage 
and dapples the wind-swayed grass below with 
warm caresses. 

Then a wise and skillful husbandman comes 
along and makes the old apple orchard over. 
We regret its wayward charm, but regret is 
lost in such splendid possibilities of renova- 
tion. Dead limbs are amputated, wild growths 
lopped, dangerous cavities cunningly cemented ; 
judicious grafts are applied here and there, if 
needed. And the fantastic, nightmare witches 
are turned once more into useful, profitable, 
prolific mothers, with some loss of romantic 
beauty but with much gain to the enduring 
substance of the world. 

Our souls, as we grow older, are something 
like the old apple trees. Spots die here, die 
there. Wild shoots of habit spurt out to right 
and left and intertwist and intertangle. Fruits 
that we used to bear grow stunted and abortive, 
have not their youthful strength and sweet- 
ness any more. And there is the beauty, too. 
Rich and lovely memories nest in the quiet 
corners. There are tender affections that the 
moss-clad branches hide away. And, with the 
more fortunate and blessed, haunting sunlight 
twinkles on the leaves, all the more cordial for 
being the sunlight of autumn. 

And the husbandman? Can he do his work 
on this orchard of the spirit also? The task is 
incomparably more difficult, but something of 
it can assuredly be done. The rot of old weak- 
nesses strikes deep, and the power of producing 
abundantly, once diminished, takes labor to 
renew. But care and thought and patient graft- 
ing will do wonders. With the marvelous spec- 
tacle of old apple trees made over, who could 
be discouraged ? 6° 


PETITIONS 


OME of the greatest struggles for the 
S liberty of the citizen have been over the 
right of petition. To cite but one example 
from our own history, there is the spectacle of 
the venerable John Quincy Adams, an ex-Pres- 
ident who had become a Member of Congress, 
standing before the Speaker and submitting 
himself to the censure of the House for having 
presented petitions to abolish slavery. 

The right is now secure in all self-governing 
countries and is freely exercised. How useful 
is it? The theory is that it is a means of in- 
forming the members of a legislative body of 





the wishes of their constituents. No doubt 
when the petition is truly and evidently the 
spontaneous act of the petitioner it may, and 
in most circumstances does, influence the leg- 
islator; but the system of organized petition- 
ing, which is now carried on upon an enormous 
scale, is both futile and wasteful. 

Everyone knows how easy it is to get men 
or women to sign petitions. They will sign as 
a favor to the person who asks them, even 
though they have no interest in the matter and 
do not know what the petition is about. Since 
Members of Congress and state legislators know 
as well as anyone else how easy it is to get 
signatures, when one of them receives a great 
petition that shows on its face how the names 
were gathered he guesses pretty shrewdly how 
much weight to give to it. He knows that it is 
not five hundred persons who are asking him 
to vote a certain way, but that one person, or 
at most a little group of persons, is trying 
to influence his vote by making him think that 
there is an overwhelming popular sentiment 
for or against the matter in question. 

Two or three weeks ago things were said 
in the Senate of the United States that should 
open the eyes of many men who think they 
are helping or hindering something by send- 
ing in a mile or two of signatures. One Senator 
said that he frequently asked persons who had 
sent him telegrams urging him to vote thus or 
so what reason they had for making the re- 
quest; sometimes he found that they had not 
even read the bill, and often he found that 
they did not know what it was about, but had 
sent the telegrams merely because some one 
had asked them to do so. 

Another Senator said that when the head of 
a certain bureau began to suspect that the gov- 
ernment intended to discontinue printing his 
report, on the ground that printing it was a 
waste of public money, he sent telegrams all 
over the country at the expense of the govern- 
ment, asking people to protest. . 

There are so many instances of that kind, 
and the Senators expressed their contempt so 
vigorously, that anyone who reads the report 
will make up his mind at once never to be 
inveigled into any such enterprise. 

The big petitions that are such a source of 
pride to those who get the signatures are’ 
neither read nor looked at. They are either 
referred to committees or laid on the table 
and without examination are by and by con- 
signed to the paper maker’s dump. 

Representatives should, of course, be re- 
sponsive to the wishes of their constituents, 
but they should not be absolutely pliant. They 
are chosen to exercise judgment. They should 
consider and weigh petitions that are sponta- 
neous and that express the real wishes of those 
who signed them ; but when they get a petition 
signed by a thousand persons who take one 
view, they are not unjustified in thinking that 
there may be another thousand who take the 
opposite view but who have said nothing 
about it. 6 ¢@ 


IMMIGRATION 


II. Restricting Immigration 


N the long fight to restrict immigration 
] every conceivable argument,for and against, 
has been employed. In the Congressional 
debates and hearings, which may be taken as 
fairly representing the state of the public mind, 
the dominating influences have been economic. 
They relate to employment, wages and profits. 
The two main opposing forees are easily 
identified. On the one side are the great man- 
ufacturing, industrial and mining interests; 
the transportation companies; the heads of 
immigrant banks, steamship - ticket brokers, 
labor contractors, and representatives of other 
interests that, directly or indirectly, profit by 
unrestricted immigration. For them it is a 
simple matter of business: the more immi- 
grants the more dollars. For the employer 
cheap labor and plenty of it means that there 
will be keen competition for work, that labor 
organizations will be weakened and wages 
lowered, or at least kept down. The argument 
of those who object to restriction is that immi- 
grants are needed in mills, mines and factories 
and to do the hard, rough work that, as they 
maintain, the native American stock and the 
older immigrant stocks will not do. They say 
that each successive wave of immigration raises 
the level of all the waves that preceded it. ‘Thus 
the native workers, who were first, then the 
Irish, then the Germans, then the Italians, 
have been pushed up higher in the economic 
seale by those who came after them. 
Organized labor takes exactly the opposite 
view. It believes that a large inflow of aliens 
lowers wages and the standard of living and 
aggravates the problem of unemployment. It 
maintains that whatever demand there is for 
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labor can be met by the people who are already 
here, by their children, and by the immigrants 
who would come in under a measure of restric- 
tion. It is convinced that, instead of raising the 
level of other laborers, each succeeding wave 
of immigration sucks down most of those of the 
higher grades; that the belief in a general 
pushing-up process is fallacious, because there 
are not enough jobs at the top to go round. 
Some laborers go up; more go down ; many are 
forced both down and out. 

To the citizen who is neither a large employer 
of labor nor a man who works for a daily wage, 
both parties to the controversy seem to be 
actuated by selfish motives. The ordinary citi- 
zen knows that labor that is economically cheap 
is often socially expensive. He realizes that 
‘*hands’’ are also human beings, and he is in- 
terested in keeping the quality of those human 
beings high, so that mentally and physically 
they shall not injure but improve the American 
race, At the same time he thinks that a reason- 
able competition in the labor market is whole- 
some; that without it wages and the prices 
of commodities would rise indefinitely and labor 
would become arrogant. 

The position of those who are concerned 
with social, moral and national, rather than 
with purely economic, aspects of immigration, 
can be briefly summarized. They declare that, 
besides the many immediate and specific evils 
that have resulted from our past immigration 
policy, we have admitted foreigners so fast 
thac we could not assimilate them. In other 
words, we have been forcibly fed while we 
were suffering from national indigestion. 

Those who take the opposite view hold that 
what we need is to change our attitude toward 
the immigrant and to change the conditions 
under which he often has to live here. Slums 
and bad housing and bad working conditions, 
they say, are our fault. We have no right to 
blame the alien for them. He has become as- 
similated as rapidly as we could expect. 

Amid such conflicting testimony the layman 
must turn to the experts. There he will find 
the definite, well-established belief that further 
restriction is necessary on economic, social, 
political and moral grounds. That is the almost 
unanimous conclusion of the large majority of 
the acknowledged authorities, both Americans 
and foreigners, who have impartially studied 
our immigration problems. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From July 31 to August 6) 


ONGRESS.—The Senate occupied its time 

largely with discussing the peace treaty 
and the measures to be taken to attack high 
prices. It passed a bill repealing the daylight- 
savings law.——At the President’s request the 
House voted to give up the five-weeks recess 
that was planned, in order to discuss and if 
possible to enact legislation intended to lower 
the existing scale of prices. 

eS 

OST OF LIVING.—At a conference be- 

tween President Wilson and the chiefs of 
the railway brotherhoods the labor leaders told 
the President that if the price of the neces- 
saries of life did not begin to fall they should 
ask for an increase in wages amounting to 
something like a billion dollars. At a confer- 
ence of Cabinet officers and other administrative 
officials a committee consisting of Director: 
General Hines, Assistant Secretary Leffingwell 
of the Treasury and Commissioner Colver of 
the Trade Commission was appointed to con- 
sider and recommend action that could be taken 
by the Administration to check- the rise of 
food and other prices. It was announced that 
the sale of surplus food supplies held by the 
War Department would begin on August 18. 
The Federal Trade Commission reported that 
the prices of shoes were unnecessarily high 
owing to excessive profits taken at every step 
of the process from the stockyards to the re- 
tailer. —— Attorney-General Palmer announced 
that actions were to be begun against the five 
great beef packers on a charge of violating the 
antitrust statutes. 


ABOR CONGRESS.—The Amsterdam Con- 
gress adjourned on August 2. A delegate 
from England, Mr. W. A. Appleton, was elected 
president of the International Federation. The 
Congress passed resolutions urging the ‘‘social- 
ization of the means of production, ’’ and favor- 
Ing a league of naticns ‘‘founded on the will 
and coéperation of all peoples. ’’ 
eS 
UNGARY.—The communist government 
controlled by Bela Kun fell at last on 


July 31. Its collapse was brought about by thes 


suffering in Budapest, the defeat of the Hun- 
garian troops by the Roumanians, and the 
refusal of the Allied Powers to deal with Kun 
or to provision Budapest while he was in con- 
trol. Kun fied to Vienna, where he was interned 


by the police. A ministry of Socialists, headed 
by Herr Peidll, took office and began negotia- 
tions with the Allied Powers. In spite of the 
request of the Allied Council that the Rou- 
manian army should advance no farther than 
the Theiss River, Gen. Burescu pushed on to 
Budapest, and it was announced on August 4 
that his soldiers had occupied the city. The 
Roumanians also served an ultimatum on the 
Hungarian government, making demands so 
far in excess of the armistice conditions that 
the Allied Council at Paris demanded its with- 
drawal. e 


HE RAILWAY SITUATION.—On Au- 

gust 2 representatives of four railway 
brotherhoods, led by Mr. Warren S. Stone of 
the Locomotive Engineers, served notice on 
Congress and the nation that railway labor 
was not in a mood to consent to the return of 
the roads to private management and control. 
They declared that the men for whom they 
spoke favored the so-called Plumb plan, which 
provides for the purchase of private interests 
in the railways by the government, the manage- 
ment of the railways by a commission of fifteen, 
five to be appointed by the President, five by 
the operating officials and five by the employees, 
an equal division of any surplus between the 
public and the employ- 
ees, and the reduction of 
rates whenever the em- 
ployees’ share is more 
than five per cent of the 
gross revenue. . They 
added that if Congress 
refused to pass such 
legislation it would be 
made a political issue in 
the approaching presi- 
dential election. —— A 
strike of railway shop 
workers began in the 
Chicago district on 
August 1 and spread gradually throughout the 
country. The men struck because they wanted 
an immediate decision on their demand for 
increased wages, and they declined to listen 
to President Wilson’s plan for a commission to 
adjust such demands or to their own leaders, 
who desired a preliminary vote to be taken 
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the operation of the railways by the govern- 
ment for the six months ending June 30 was 
approximately $243, 000, 000. 


e 
ACE RIOTS.—By the help of some six 


in Chicago by August 1. Thirty-three persons 
in all were killed during the rioting. 


eS 


ERMANY.-— The National Assembly 

finally approved the new constitution, 
which establishes a republic, on July 31. The 
extreme Socialists and the monarchists alone 
voted against it. e 


APAN AND CHINA.—On August 5 Vis- 

count Uchida, the Japanese foreign minister, 
made public a statement declaring that Japan 
did not contest the territorial sovereignty of 
China in Shantung, and that it would with- 
draw all the Japanese troops as soon as an 
agreement could be reached with China regard- 
ing the future relations of the two countries. 
Meanwhile there were reports of anti-Japanese 
riots in several cities of Shantung and at 
Chang-chun, in Manchuria, where a number 
of persons were killed. 

es 


NGLAND.—During a strike of the Liver- 

pool police the criminal element of the 
population took advantage of the occasion to 
break into shops and loot them, and the dis- 
turbanees were checked only with the help of 
troops. ——The Yorkshire coal miners are still 
out; they have refused to accept the terms of 
the government in settlement of their strike. 


+] 


USSIA. — Gen. Denikine-captured Kam- 

ishin, on the Volga, together with some 
five thousand prisoners and several guns, and 
Poltava, an important city in the southeastern 
Ukraine. It was reported also that the Poles 
were advancing into the Ukraine, and that 
they were threatening Kamenetz, where Gen. 
Petlura has his headquarters. A massacre of 
Jews was reported from Odessa, where Gen. 
Gregorieff, a more or less independent Cossack 
commander, is at present in control.—TIn 
ithe north the anti-Bolshevik forces have re- 
taken Onega, on the White Sea, from the Bol- 
| Sheviki. ——Paris reported that the morale of 
| the Kolchak army in western Siberia was so 
bad that Adm. Kolchak was considering the 
removal of his capital from Omsk to Irkutsk. 
—— Hostilities between the Esthonians and 
the Russian Bolsheviki have been stopped, 
according to a dispatch from Copenhagen. 
| e 
| (°ZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—The increase of 
Socialist feeling in this country has led 





President Masaryk to intrust the premiership | 


to Vlastimil Tusar, a moderate Socialist. ——A 
| Bolshevik or Soviet republic has been declared 
in the eastern part of Slovakia; it is not clear 
what progress, if any, the movement has made. 


before ordering a strike. —— The deficit in | 


thousand armed troops, order was restored | 
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Don't let Your Children 
Suffer for Life from 


Incorrect Shoes 


OU can save your children from the 
foot afflictions that so many suffer from 
all their lives. Government authorities 

say that most foot ailments are caused in 
childhood when pliable young bones are 
easily distorted by wrong shoes. 





Foot troubles often seriously affect health, 
| development and ability. Weak and pain- 
| ful feet discourage correct carriage. So 
| fallen arches, flat feet, crooked bones and 
| bunions are often accompanied by droop- 
| ing shoulders, narrow chests, weak lungs 
and sometimes spinal curvature. 


The Safeguard 
You can save your children from such injury with 
Selz Liberty Bell Shoes— orthopedically correct in 
every detail. 


Their shape is the natural shape of the foot and 
they protect every part of it. They keep bones 
straight, support growing arches, protect toes and heel 
and the whole delicate structure of muscles and liga- 
ments. They encourage nature to develop perfect feet. 


Selz Economy 


Under to-day’s cost of living the economy of Selz 
Liberty Bell Shoes is appreciated more than ever. 
They are all leather, and lower priced than many 
shoes of leather substitutes! 


They Wear Amazingly 
Girls often actually outgrow Selz Liberty Bell be- 
fore they can wear them out, and boys wear them 
much longer than other makes. Be careful to ask 
for Selz Liberty Bells. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, for the sake of your children write us for names 
of dealers who can. 
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Wrong Shoes Cripple Feet 





Crowded Toes Deformed Bones 


Flat Foot 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes— 
Perfect Feet 





and 
High School 
* Misses 


For Boys, Girls 


Keep Their Feet Perfect 
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Selz Liberty Bell 
Boys’ Shoe 
Boys’ Selz Liberty box chrome 
leather blucher, cap toe, two 


full soles, green chromide wear- 
resisting out sole, $5.50. 
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Selz Liberty Bell 
Girls’ Shoe 


Misses’ gun metal lace Pedic 
model, McKay extra heavy sole 
and rawhide slip sole. Liberty 
Bell Shoes range from $4.00 to 
$8.00 according to size and style. 
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A QUESTION OF SINCERITY 


“ :T surprises you, I see, to find me a 
church member and teaching a class 

w in the Sabbath school,” the older man 
a said with the quizzical smile that the 


younger man remembered from the 
days of his clerkship at Hastings & Brandt’s. 
‘Well, sometimes I’m surprised myself. Ten years 
ago I thought I had settled this religious question 
once for all, and settled it right. 

“T never told you that I was brought up in a 
Christian home and had a praying mother. I didn’t 
like to think about or talk about it at that time, for 
I used to have a twinge of conscience when I 
thought how grieved father and mother would be 
if they knew that 1 had cut loose from the beliefs 
that meant so much to them. 

‘‘My unbelief started with the people who didn’t 
appear to me to be living up to their Christian pro- 
fessions. It wasn’t the badness of these people that 
impressed me, but the lack of anything real in 
their lives. It looked to me like a game they were 
playing out because their fathers had played it. 
Finally I just dismissed the whole subject as an 
outworn tradition and believed that I was acting 
upon my sincere convictions. 

“Here is where Ben Luther comes in. I hired 
him to do odd jobs round the store. He was a 
stranger to me, and, beyond his own statement 
that he was an orphan, with no near relatives, I 
knew nothing of him or his family. Later, a rumor 
drifted in from somewhere that Ben’s father had 
been under arrest once for mishandling money, 
and I suppose that made me think of Ben when 
our cash drawer counted short. 

“After that had happened two or three times, 
and a marked bill was missing, I went up to Ben’s 
boarding place one afternoon and got permission 
of his landlady to search his room. I didn’t intend 
to make a public example of the boy, and there 
was a bare chance I might find something that 
would satisfy my own mind. 

“I did. It was a small, much-worn pocket Bible, 
lying open at achapter marked by a turned-down 
leaf. The mark had been made years before, for 
the thin paper was cracking, and it came to me 
like a flash that it was his mother’s Bible, that her 
fingers had marked the place. 

“JT don’t know that I ever made a discovery that 
affected me as that one did. I went out of the 
room and made the landlady promise never to 
mention my visit. What I had seen would be worth- 
less as evidence in any court, but I dismissed my 
suspicions on the strength of it, and later disclo- 
sures proved that I did right. 

“Strangest of all, the incident forced me to ques- 
tion my own sincerity. Had I found an open book 
of history or fiction or poetry in Ben’s room, I 
should have gone on with my search. Why was 
finding an open Bible different? Why was it differ- 
ent to me, who professed to have no special rev- 
erence for the Bible? Why should I judge the 
probable character of a stranger by the fact that 
he read, or did not read, a discredited book ? 

“That was the beginning. I decided that I wasn’t 
really sincere in my skepticism, and I set out to 
make myself an honest man. I didn’t believe it 
would carry me so far as this, but it has.” 


o 9 
“OVER AND OVERS” 


S Maidie followed her sister up to the 
sewing room her small feet were fairly 
dancing with excitement. 

“O Ellen, are you going to begin my 
new dresses this afternoon? Will you 
do the pink one first? Please do the pink one, 

Ellen. You know I like that best.” 

Ellen drew the cover from the pile of work cut 
out and ready for basting. Such a pile of work! 
The pink gingham and the blue one, skirts for mid- 
dies, Claire’s green voile and blue silk and white 
Swiss. Ellen felt as if she could get through things 
fairly well if it were not for the endless sewing 
piled before her, mountain high, twice a year. If 
she could only get it all done and out of the way 
just once! And Maidie was dancing about as if it 
were the greatest treat in the world! 

“There’ll be pieces, won’t there, Ellen, and I 
may make Rosie May a dress? Oh, I do love new 
dresses!” 

“You wouldn’t love them if you had to make 
them, over and over forever! Maidie, if you don’t 
let things alone, I won’t touch the pink dress.” 

Ellen did not mean to be sharp, but she was tired. 

Maidie looked up, with her mouth quivering. 

“Does God get tired, too, making flowers and 
things?’ she asked. 

“I’m going to measure the length,” Ellen re- 
plied sternly, ‘“‘and then you’re to go outdoors and 
play and not come into the house until I call you.” 

Maidie stood painfully still while the length was 
being measured. Then she went softly out of the 
room. There were tears in her eyes, but she tried 
bravely to wink them back. 

Ellen, alone in the sewing room, was trying not 
to remember the small, grieved face. She was 
doing all that she could do, taking care of the 
family. Flowers! If only she could set some law 
going that would make new clothes every spring 
and fall! She would not get tired then. It was the 
doing things over and over endlessly and never 
getting them done. Days and nights and seedtimes 
and harvests did themselves. 

But how about people? How about people’s self- 
ishness and laziness and impatience? Did God 
never get tired of forgiving people over and over? 
Did He never get tired of giving them fresh days 
and having them spoil them? 

Ellen’s needle slipped from her fingers, and she 
sat very still in the bright little sewing room. Sud- 
denly she dropped her work and went to the win- 
dow. In the yard below was a grave little figure 
sitting listlessly in the swing. 

“Maidie,” Ellen called, ‘‘you may come up now. 
I've found a lovely piece that you may use to 
make Rosie May a dress.” 
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A BEAR -BACK RIDE 
A reers the last of a generation of mountain- 





eers who added picturesqueness to the local 

color of the White Mountains was Jasper 
Young of Kearsarge Village. A decade after the 
Civil War, when tourist traffic grew with the 
spreading fame of the New Hampshire mountains, 
Jasper Young found employment in the pleasant 
role of guide, or in hunting rattlesnakes on the 
sunny sides of the foothills. 

Occasionally Jasper—everyone called him that 
—would receive an order for rattlesnakes; he 
caught them with a forked stick, and got twenty- 
five or fifty cents for them. At other times would 
come an order for a bear cub from a zoo or from 
some family seeking a pet. On one occasion the 











Said Try John'ln shortcake tine 
Tearned two dollars picking bernes; 

And sure as | know how to climb, 
ll make at least as much on cheres 

So soon Ill have, by working hard, 


Enough Thrift Stamps to fill my card" 


Shifty John and Shuifly Jane 


By Acthur Guiterman 
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Said Thrifty Jane,‘My hens have laid 
Six eggs,which mustbe warth fou nickels; 

And what with that,and what Im pad 
For putting up a oot i pickles 

And darning socks and winding wool, 
My Thrift Stamp card will soon be full’ 














request was for ‘“‘one live bear cub,” to be deliv- 
ered to a man at Kearsarge Village. 

In company with an old crony named Walters 
Jasper started out for a bear’s den that he had seen 
several miles from the village in a bluff of lime- 
stone, where erosion had tunneled out the rock. 

Arrived at the entrance of the den, Jasper and 
Walters prepared to reconnoitre. Jasper laid aside 
his rifle and tiptoed to the rock opening; after a 
few moments he signaled by a wave of his hand 
that the quarry was within. He had heard the 
sharp squeal of a cub. 

Without further preliminaries, Jasper, crouch- 
ing low, slowly worked his way into the dark cav- 
ern. It was not more than four feet in height, and 
so narrow that the hunter’s elbows scraped on 
either wall. As Jasper worked his way forward the 
squeals of two cubs grew more and more audible. 

By that time the hunter felt assured that Mrs. 
Bruin was probably miles away. Even if she did 
return, he reasoned, she would never get past 
Walters at the entrance. As he groped carefully 
along the floor of the den, his hand plunged into 
the short fur of one of the cubs. Catching up the 
small bundle of fur, which now protested noisily, | 
he began to back out of the cavern. 

Suddenly a terrific growl filled the den. 

Jasper realized with horror that he had awak- 
ened the sleeping mother bear, and, dropping the 
cub, he began hurriedly to back away. Another 
fearsome growl shook the air. Jasper, now fairly 
close to the entrance, was about to straighten up 
and run for his life when a shaggy mass catapulted 
between his knees. As he felt himself lifted from 
the ground, he instinctively clutched at the bear 
and buried his hands in the soft fur. In that un- 
dignified position, with his legs jutting out like 
horns over the bear’s head, Jasper appeared at 
the entrance of the den. 

At sight of the apparition bounding from the 
cavern, Walters stood petrified with astonishment ; 
then, forgetting the plight of his companion, he 
dropped his rifie and shook with laughter as the 
bear-man crashed through the underbrush. 

A few seconds later, Walters heard a sharp 
crash as the bear slipped beneath a low-sweeping 
pine branch, which effectually scraped off its un- 
welcome burden. 

So far as Jasper Young remembered, in the his- 
tory of bear hunts in the White Mountains, his 
was the only true bear-back ride on record. In 
further justice to Jasper, be it said, he carried out 
his contract to the letter and delivered the cub to 
the man in Kearsarge Village for five dollars. 
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PINK GEORGETTE 
x breakfast that morning, says a contributor 





to Punch, Joyce had announced firmly that 

if I really loved her I would take the pattern | 
up to town with me and ‘‘see what I could do.” | 
What she failed to realize was that, if I ventured 
alone into the midst of so intimately feminine a | 
world as Bibby & Renns’ for the purpose of match- | 
ing stuff called pink Georgette, I should become | 
virtually incapable of doing anything at all. H 

The only redeeming feature about the whole | 
nerve-racking business was that he found me as 
soon as he did. 

“Good afternoon, sir!’ he said in a most ingra- 
tiating voice. ““What can we have the pleasure of 
showing you, sir?” 

He was tall and handsome, with a perfectly 
waxed moustache and a faultless frock coat. He 
bowed before me with a solicitous curve to his 
broad shoulders, and the way he massaged one 
hand with the other had a highly soothing effect. 

“Pink Georgette, sir? Certainly, sir!’? To my in- 
expressible relief, he seemed to consider it the 
most likely request in the world. 

“Miss Robinson!” he called; “‘pink Georgette.” 

With a polite wave of the hand, he motioned me 
toward the lady. He hovered about while I 
opened the bit of tissie paper containing the pat- 
tern and murmured my needs to Miss Robinson. 
His very presence gave me confidence. 

When it was all over, he came up and led me 
away. As we emerged into the stronger light near 
the door I peered at him closely. Then I touched 
him on the arm and beckoned him behind a couple 
of Paris models. 

I took hold of his hand and wrung it fervently. 

“Sergt. Steel,” I said, “you always did have the 
knack of being in the right spot at the right mo- 
ment. I haven’t set eyes on you since that hot day 
in ’16, when you brought up the remnants of 14 
platoon and pulled me out of that tight corner at 
Guillemont. That was a valuable bit of work, 
sergeant, but nothing to this—simply nothing!” 

The solicitous curve had straightened out from 
his broad shoulders. His hands had ceased their 
soothing massage. His heels were together, his 





arms glued to his sides, his eyes glaring at a fixed 
point directly over the top of my head. 

“Thought it was you, sir, as soon as I saw you. 
But of course I wasn’t going to say anything till 
you did.” It was not the ingratiating voice now, 
but that rasping half-whisper he always used for 
nocturnal conferences in the front line. “Never 
heard anything of you, sir, since you went down 
with a blighty after Guillemont. Beg your pardon, 
sir, but you looked a bit windy as you came in 
just now, so I thought I’d keep in support... . 
Yes, sir, got my ticket last month—only been back 
on my old job a fortnight.” 

I tapped the parcel that Miss Robinson’s own 
fair hands had made up for me. 

“This a good issue, sergeant?’ I asked. ‘“‘Sound 
and reliable, and all that?” 

“Couldn’t be better, sir. I had my eye on her. 
We only drew it ourselves lately. That’s the stuff 
to give ’em. You can safely carry on with that, sir 
...@ perfect match... exquisite blending of 
color . . . those art shades are to be very fashion- 


| able this season, I assure you, sir.” 


Imperceptibly his hands had resumed their 
massage, the solicitous curve had returned to his 
broad shoulders, his voice was ingratiating again. 

“‘We have a large range of all the daintiest ma- 
terials. I believe our charmeuse, ninons and crépe 
de Chines to be unrivaled, sir. A little damp under- 
foot to-day, sir, but warmer—much warmer. Yes, 
sir! Thank you, sir! Good day, sir!’’ 

And Sergt. Steel (D.C. M. and four chevrons) 
bowed me into the street. 
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A PSALM AMONG FLOWERS 
By Ernest Warburton Shurtleff 


LOVE the best the flowers that blossom wild, 
The gentle spirits of the solemn woods, 
The solaces of meadow solitudes, 
That spring to mark where summer morns have 
smiled; 
That wear those sweet, old-fashioned looks 
that grace 
Their Mother Nature’s calm, unstudied face ; 


That bear the culture of the lingering dew, 
And rise so simply thoughtlegs of their worth 
They clothe with modesty the gladdened 

earth, 

Chastening the very dust they blossom through ; 

Content with all the fair, bright world, and gay 

With every wind that loiters in their way. 


I love to steal away from formal care, 
From all the pomp and glare of studied art, 
And take these artless darlings to my heart ; 
Frail as the dew! and yet, they help me bear 
The burdens that the cold world cannot know, 
Or, knowing, cannot make the lighter so. 


The sweet, unspoken language of a flower 
Hath often been for me a kindly prayer, 
And rung low curfews for the long day’s 

care, 

When doubt might else have knelled the eve- 

ning hour; 

And oft at nightfall, on the silent plain, 

The flowers have brought me hope and rest 

again. 


Oh, sinless children of the solitudes— 
Heaven lies among you in reflected calms! 
No art can magnify your perfect charms! 
You minister to all imploring moods. 
Ah, sure the voice of God is sweetest heard 
Where speech of man hath never added word! 
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JEAN AND HER TAMMAS 


T is an interesting picture of the Carlyles and 
their home that Mrs. Candace Wheeler gives 
in Yesterdays in a Busy Life, yet, like most 

observations of that ménage, it is not in all re- 
spects a pleasant one. 

I found myself, she says, in the hall of a little 
two-and-a-half-story, gray-looking house. Some- 
how it suggested at once all the housecleaning 
and renovating and inefficient servant troubles 
that you feel so vividly in Mrs. Carlyle’s brilliant 
letters. Here were the sorry-looking walls that she 
had tried to amend with papers and chalk-wash- 
ings during Carlyle’s infrequent absences. 

On the left of this first-floor hall was his study, 
only three steps above the street, full of the noises 
that scratched and tore at his irritable nerves. It 
made you feel that fate had been very unkind to 
this big intellect when it wrapped him in such a 
sensitive earthly tissue and set him down in this 
particular spot. 

At the end of the narrow hall a few steps brought 
us to a square landing lighted by a window, and 





here we turned and mounted another short flight 
of stairs to the main floor and the drawing room. 
There were chairs here, and while we sat for a 
little talk another neighbor, who had seen us 
enter, came across the street to join us. She was a 
tall, spare, more-than-middle-aged Scotchwoman, 
and she entered into the most familiar talk of the 
Carlyles, just as country neighbors might come 
into our own houses after we were gone and open 
to the light all our little quarrels with life and all 
our private idiosyncrasies. The neighbor was 
quite, quite Scotch, and very uncompromising. 

“Jean was an ill woman to live with, poor soul!” 
she said, and then came the illustration: 

“T came in to see her one morning, and met Car- 
lyle on the landing, going to his study. He was in 
his dressing gown, with his hair rumpled, and look- 
ing quite out of sorts. When I came into this room, 
Jean was sitting by the grate, wrapped in a shawl, 
with her little table and tea things beside her. 

“*What’s wrong with Carlyle?’ I asked. ‘I met 
him on the stairs, and he looked rumpled and 
didn’t stop to speak to me.’ 

“‘Oh,’ said she, ‘I just threw a teacup at him! 
I have been ill a week, and he has taken no notice 
of it; and when he came in just now and saw me 
sitting by the fire and asked, “Is anything wrong 
with you, Jeannie?” I just threw a teacup at 


him.’”’ 
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THE RESORT TO FORCE 


NE of the most unreasonable fears of the 
QO opponents of woman’s suffrage is that the 
gentler sex will have a distinctly pacifist 
tendency in politics. Women, doubtless, instinc- 
tively disapprove of warfare; nevertheless, the 
circumstances that demand a righteous war are as 
likely to overcome their peaceful political bias as 
did those which, requiring an appeal to force ina 
personal predicament, moved the pioneer suffra- 
gist, Susan B. Anthony, to depart abruptly from her 
habitual methods of gentleness and moral suasion. 
Before the opening of her public career Miss 
Anthony was for some fifteen years a teacher; and 
it fell to her lot, at first, to teach in some extremely 
rough and neglected country districts. She was a 
Quakeress; firm, gentle, and an admirable disci- 
plinarian ; tactful and resourceful, also; and she 
often won in a difficult situation by ingenuity and 
unexpectedness. But in her very first, and worst, 
school she fell back, for the only time in all her 
career, upon the oldest and most familiar of 
methods in overcoming a nascent rebellion; al- 
though, in her hands, it is true, the familiar was 
also the unexpected. 

On taking the district school at Centre Falls, 
more than seventy-five years ago, she was given 
the perturbing information that the several male 
teachers who had preceded her had every one of 
them left the schoolhouse in midsession by the way 
of the window, actively assisted in their exit by a 
riotous committee of the bigger boys. The pupils 
conspired to deal with her in similar manner, al- 
though, in deference to her sex, they decided to 
eliminate the window from their plan of eject- 
ment. The door was to be permitted her; but she 
was to be driven through it soon, rapidly and de- 
cisively. 

But the gentle Quakeress had a fighting spirit! 
She went to the school prepared, in mind and 
otherwise, to meet the emergency. No sooner had 
the grinning young lout who was the boys’ ac- 
cepted ringleader begun a series of impudent an- 
tics, which were to lead up gradually to the grand 
climax, than, in a perfectly sweet and gentle voice, 
she invited him to come to the desk. He came— 
lounging lazily up to confront this innocent new 
schoolma’am, so mild that she did not even scent 


‘| trouble in the air. He arrived; and, still sweetly 


and gently, she requested him to remove his 
jacket, a request that surprised him into compli- 
ance before he quite knew what was going to hap- 
pen. A moment later he did know—a limber birch 
rod, vigorously and swiftly applied, enlightened 
him; and he had received, before he was allowed 
to slink back to his seat, abagshed and chastened, 
the neatest and completest whipping of his life. 

As for the quiet little Quaker schoolma’am, she 
went on with the exercises, still sweetly and 
gently, and still apparently unaware of impending 
trouble. But trouble impended no longer. She 
received, for the rest of the term, obedience, re- 
spect and liking from her pupils, including the 
unwhipped cub she had whipped into civilized 
docility. 

So © 


NOT DEFENSELESS 


"Tere tale of little George Washington and the 
cherry tree is of more than dubious authority, 
remarks the Friends’ Intelligencer, but a 
mother who recently related it to her small son 
learned that, if it is to be used for the edification 
of young Americans, it is better, at least, served 
plain, with no attempt whatever at enhancement 
or emphasis. 

She had described young George’s enthusiastic 
felling of the tree with his new implement and the 
fateful arrival of his father upon the scene. She 
pictured Augustine Washington as an elderly, 
stern and stately parent of the old school, with 
cocked hat and cane. She proceeded impressively : 

“But George could not tell a lie. He told the 
truth, even though his father stood there with the 
eane in his hand!” 

“But,” said Jimmy, breathlessly, “George had 
the hatchet, hadn’t he?” 


ee 


THE RUBBER - TIRED GORAL 


At: the strange animals that came under 
the observation of Mr. Roy Chapman An- 
drews, who conducted an expedition into 
farther China, under the auspices of the American 
Museum of Natural History, was the goral, a 
mountain goat of extraordinary agility. 

I have seen a goral, says the explorer, run at 
full speed down the face of a cliff that appeared 
to be almost perpendicular. The dogs did not ven- 
ture to follow it. As the animal landed on a pro- 
jecting rock, it would bounce off as if made of 
rubber and leap eight or ten feet to a narrow 
ledge that did not seem large enough to support a 
rabbit. 
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PLAIN ENOUGH 


N the zoélogy class at a primary school, says 
the Forecast, the boys and girls had just been 
studying the rhinoceros. 

“And what is this?” asked the teacher, turning 
to a picture of a giraffe. “Well, Johnny, tell us,” 
she said, in answer to an eagerly raised hand. 

“It’s a U-nicorn. You can tell it by its periscope!” 





Face 
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THE STORY OF 
SINGING WIND 


BY CLARA PETERSON 


EG gazed at the doll 
M carriage that Ruth 
Englewood was to 
push the next day in the big 
parade. It made a fine show, 
all covered with yellow-paper 
roses, even the handle and 
wheels. 

“It’s perfectly beautiful, ’’ 
said Meg. 

‘*And Eugenia looks lovely 
in it, too,’’ Ruth answered. 
**Look!’’ She picked up her 
blue-eyed, fair-haired doll 
and put her on the seat. ‘‘O 
Meg,”’ she sighed, ‘‘if you 
only had a doll carriage, my 
father would be so glad to 
decorate it for you. And a 
doll,’’ she added. 

‘“*T have Singing Wind,’’ 
said Meg, ‘‘but there’s noth- 
ing for her to ride in.’’ 

Ruth could not help smil- 
ing. Singing Wind was an 
Indian doll that some one 
had sent Meg years before. 
She was very odd-looking, 
with jet-black hair and dark, 
wooden -looking cheeks. Ruth 
eould not imagine her in a 
flower - decked carriage. ‘‘] 
know Singing Wind would 
not like to parade, ’’ she said. 








for wee china dolls. One car- 
riage was covered with red 
roses, and both the doll and 
her owner were dressed to 
represent red roses. A coun- 
try doll was drawn in a 
little express wagon that 
looked exactly like a country 
cart. The cart was trimmed 
with daisies and the rider 
wore a daisy bonnet. Two 
sailor- boy dolls rode in a 
flag-covered toy automobile, 
and they looked for ail the 
world as if they were driv- 
ing, for the real driver was 
almost covered with flowers. 
One doll was dressed in a 
riding habit and rode a rock- 
ing horse that was pulled 
along by a yellow-haired tot 
in a short white dress. 

Last of all came a little 
girl by herself—at least she 
seemed to be by herself. 

‘*Where is her doll ?’’ cried 
a child in the throng. 

Then a second child cried, 
‘*Oh, look on her back!’’ All 
the people looked, and at the 
sight a big laugh went up. 

‘*Indian squaw !’’ some one 
exclaimed. 

‘“‘With an Indian baby !’’ 
cried some one else. 

Everyone was staring. As 
for Meg, she marched along 








‘*T know she would, ’’ said 
Meg. Then she turned and 
ran home. She did not see why Ruth should 
say that about Singing Wind. 

All the way back she was thinking of the 
parade to-morrow in honor of Old Home Day. 
The doll section was going to follow the baby 
section; and on the afternoon before the big 
event while families with babies were trim- 
ming perambulators little girls with dolls were 
trimming doll carriages — that is, those who 
owned carriages as well as dolls. 

There was to be a prize for the handsomest 
turnout and another prize for the most original. 
Meg had found out that ‘‘the most original’’ 
meant the most unusual kind of doll vehicle. 


But Meg had no carriage, and she could not | 


buy one. Singing Wind had never ridden any- 
where in her life. She was Meg’s only doll; 
there had been others, but somehow none of 
her children had lasted except the Indian doll. 

She picked Singing Wind up and gazed into 
her staring black eyes. ‘‘We’ll stay away from 
the parade,’’ she said aloud. 

‘Stay away from the parade ?’’ Meg’s mother 
echoed from the next room. ‘‘Why, Meg!’’ 

**Yes’m!’’ Meg called back. ‘‘Singing Wind 
would rather not go, and I will not leave her. ’’ 

Meg’s mother understood. Her face grew 
thoughtful as she bent over her sewing. After 
a while she put her work aside and went to an 
old trunk in the corner. ‘‘Come here, Meg,’’ she 
ealled, ‘‘and bring Singing Wind with you. I 
think I know how she can ride in the parade. ’’ 

When Meg caught sight of a roll of dark, 
stiff material she jumped up and down. 

‘“‘T know, you’re going to make a buggy 
for her! A wonderful little Indian buggy!’’ 





ORAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


THE OLD MELODEON sy ary LEE DALTON 


They found it in the attic, 
Where dust and cobwebs lay, 
The little old melodeon, 
And brought it down to play. 


Untouched a generation— 
The yellow ivory keys; 

They begged grandmother gayly, 
“Oh, do play on it, please!” 


Grandmother sat before it; 
They could not understand 

Why first of all her fingers 
Played softly Beulah Land. 


To them it is a wonder — 
Her white hands seem to call 
The old tunes forth so easily, 
The new tunes not at all. 





‘*No,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Indians didn’t 
have buggies. But listen.’’ She bent close to 
Meg’s ear, so that Singing Wind could not 
hear. ‘‘How were Indian babies carried 
about?’’ she whispered. 

Meg thought a moment, then she laughed 
aloud. ‘‘Oh, I know!’’ she cried, delighted. 

When the hour for the parade came round 
the next afternoon an odd-looking little figure 
hurried into the park where a crowd of little 
girls with dolls were waiting for the word to 
fall into line. It was Meg. She looked very 
solemn, but under her queer costume her heart 
was beating high. 

The other little girls gasped when they saw 
her. She wore a scant dress made of brown 
calico, with a very short skirt and no sleeves. 
Her legs were bare, but she had on brown 
moccasins ; that is, they looked like moccasins 
—they were really made of stout brown paper. 
Her straight black hair hung loose, and round 
her forehead was a band of bright beads that 
set off her dark coloring. Her dress was 





trimmed with brown fringe, and her moccasins 
were covered with colored beads. She looked 
exactly like a little brown squaw. The other 
girls were so busy staring at her dress that 
when the order for marching came they had 
not noticed what she carried on her back. 

‘*Where is your doll carriage?’’ Ruth whis- 
pered hurriedly. But there was no time to 
reply. The procession began to move. The 
babies went by first, pushed in decorated per- 
ambulators by their nurses. Then came the 
dolls, thirty or more of them, in the care of 
their proud mothers. Little visiting girls from 
other places held their breath when that part 
of the parade went by. 

There were dolls of many kinds, —little and 
big dolls, bisque and kid and china and wax 
dolls,—all traveling in vehicles that had been 
covered with flowers or decorated in some 
other striking way. 

There were so many little vehicles that it was 
hard to say which was prettiest. There were 
big carriages for twin dolls and tiny carriages 


with her little brown mocca- 
sins going pitapat, while 
strapped to her back in a 
queer-looking case, staring over her shoulder, 
smiled Singing Wind, the Indian doll. 

‘They look exactly like an Indian mother 
and her papoose,’’ said a lady in the crowd. 
‘*T declare they do!’’ 

When the parade was over and the judges 
were putting their heads together in the grand 
stand, the other little girls invited the Indian 
doll to ride in their own gay carriages. Meg 
was enjoying herself so much that she did not 
hear her name called or notice that people sud- 
denly turned and began to look at her. She did 
not know what to make of it when some one 
took her by the shoulders and gave her a push 
toward the grand stand. 

Then all at once she saw one of the judges 
stand up. ‘‘The prize for the most original doll 
outfit,’’ he said, ‘‘is awarded to Miss Mar- 
garet Jasper.’’ 

Everyone clapped loudly at that, and Meg, 
with her black eyes big as saucers, walked up 
and received her award. She had not dreamed 
| of getting a prize; she had thought only of 
having Singing Wind take part in the parade; 
| and she could hardly believe her good fortune 
when she found a five-dollar gold piece in the 
palm of her hand. 

‘*‘What will you do with it?’’ Ruth asked 
eagerly, as the children crowded round Meg. 

‘*Buy a carriage for Singing Wind!’’ Meg 
answered promptly. 

‘* But Indian children didn’t have car- 
riages,’’ objected the little girl who had won 
the other prize. 

Meg gazed at the shining coin and smiled. 
‘Singing Wind will,’’ she said. 











THE ANIMALS’ FIRST OLD HOME CELEBRATION AFTER THE WAR WAS A GREAT SUCCESS. 


DRAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 

















Maj. Barker of the Home Guards in 
an eloquent opening address touched 
upon the services of his organization in 
keeping the enemy away from the gates. 

















Mr. Ratinsky of the Grain Commission 
related his untiring efforts in taking 
over wheat and other cereals. 
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Mrs. Emden Goose spoke (with deep 
feeling) of loyalty to family traditions. 
‘“‘Whatever we have done,” she said mod- 
estly, “we have always acted like geese.”’ 

















Mr. Simeon Monk described most enter- 
tainingly his wide travels up and down 
the country with a well-known organist. 

















Miss Daisy Cudworth advised the public 
to continue to eat fish in place of beef, 
and said she was fully convinced that she 
owed her life to that practice. 
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Mr. Tom Purrington,a veteran, described 
with great vividness his successful efforts 
to keep milk from being wasted. 


PICTURES OF PROMINENT SPEAKERS OF THE DAY ARE GIVEN BELOW 

















Mr. Jack Rabbit, who was a runner in 
Everyman’s Land during the war, told of 
his many narrow escapes. He declared 
that it is lucky to carry a rabbit’s foot. 

















The last speaker was Mrs. Hennery Hen 
of the Flying Corps, who told how high 
she and her coworkers had carried eggs. 
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MRS. EPHRAIM DISCIPLINES 
HER SON 


that magazine some first-hand observations 

of bears—which are, by the way, about the 
most humorous and humai-seeming of all animals. 
Two of the most amusing incidents follow. 

Several years ago, while I was hunting in the 
high Sierra in California with a young companion, 
we made a stiff climb up a very steep point be- 
tween two cafions. We had stopped to rest, and 
were sitting on a log when a large bear jumped 
up in the bottom of the gulch to our right and 
started up the slope, on the opposite side from us, 
followed by two cubs. As the bear had small cubs 
and the skin was worthless, we put down our guns 
and got out our field glasses. There was a consid- 
erable amount of difference in the size of the cubs, 
and they were of different colors as well; one was 
brown and the other was black. The brown cub 
was by far the larger and had no trouble keeping 
up with the mother, in fact sometimes ran ahead 
of her, but the smaller one fell far behind and set 
up a great bawling. The old bear then sat down 
on her haunches, like a dog, and waited for the 
cub to catch up, then hit it a slap that sent it flying 
ten or twelve feet and made it baw! harder than 
ever. She then started up the slope again, and the 
little fellow was soon left far behind; and she sat 
down again, and the cub got a second spanking 
when it caught up. 

It was not more than sixty yards from where we 
were sitting to the place where the bears first 
jumped up, and they were in sight for fully five 
hundred yards. The slope was sparsely covered 
with manzanita, mountain lilac and ceanothus, 
and most of the time we had an unobstructed view 
of the bears. 

I feit sorry for the little fellow, for he seemed to 
try his best to keep up, but the old bear evidently 
did not think so. 

On another occasion a friend of mine, while trout 
fishing on a mountain stream, heard a bear cub 
bawling. It would stop for a little while and then 
begin again. As far as my friend could judge, the 
cub remained about in the same place; so he de- 
cided to try to find out what was going on. By 
earefully working toward the noise he got near 
enough to get a good view of the cub and found it 
was digging out a yellow jacket’s nest at the foot 
of a large pine. The jackets would sting the cub’s 
nose until it had to sit up and rub its nose with 
both forepaws and baw! at the top of its voice; 
then it would go to digging again. 

The cub was game and stayed with the job until 
it had dug the whole nest out of the ground and 
had eaten all of the comb. Then it trotted off into 
the brush. 
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CONSCRIPT BEES 
A N English officer who served with Gen. Smuts 


A CONTRIBUTOR to Outdoor Life sends to 


in East Africa describes in his book, March- 

ing on Tanga, a long march through the 

African bush and an ingenious plan devised by 
the Germans to beat off an attack. 

It was strange, we thought, that we saw no 





German plantations in this well-watered land, and 
stranger still that no native villages or isolated 
bandas were to be seen. Indeed, there was only 
one sign of human life in all this bush, and to that 
there clung, in a strange degree, the peculiarly 
sinister atmosphere that sometimes attaches itself 
to material objects that have once been associ- 
ated with the activities of man and have then been 
left behind in some lonely place. From time to time 
we saw beehives, shaped like long and narrow 
barrels and made from tree trunks hollowed by 
fire; they hung in the topmost branches of the 
greater trees in the bush, a lure for the swarms of 
wild bees that gather aromatic honey from the 
flowers of the brushwood. It was strange to see 
those rotting pieces of man’s handicraft in that 
very solitary place. 

As we walked, a man who had fought at Tanga, 
in the first disastrous assault from the sea, told 
me that the outlying bush through which our men 
had passed had been full of these hives, and that 
the Germans had snared the pathways of the wood 
with cords that set them in motion, so that when 
our attack began the bives were roused. The 
wild bees, swarming in their millions, did more 
damage to one Indian regiment than the German 
Maxims. 
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THE GENTLEMAN HABITANT 


HE habitant of Lower Canada came habiter 

le pays (to inhabit the land), and he was true 

to his title. No transient dweller he. Nor did 

the spirit of noblesse oblige that he brought from 
the Old World easily die. 

Long after ’37, write Mesdames Lizars in their 
interesting book, Humours of ’37, a court dignitary 
found himself in a remote neighborhood where 
there were no tavern accommodations. Arrange- 
ments were made for him to stay at the unpreten- 
tious home of a small farmer. 

When the dignitary arrived, the hall door, opened 
wide in welcome, disclosed an old man in antique 
jacket, smaliclothes and buckles, whose fine white 
hair, lying on his collar, was stirred by the night 
breeze. The dark hallway made a dim background 
for the old man and his ancient silver candle- 
sticks, as, with a light in each hand, he bowed pro- 
foundly, walking backward as his guest entered. 

The guest remonstrated at the attention so 
shown him. 

“Sir,” said. the old man courteously, in refined 
French, “‘I but follow the custom of my fathers.” 
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A NEWSPAPER WITH ONE 
SUBSCRIBER 


T has been the inflexible custom in the imperial 
I family of Japan, says a writer in East and 

West News, to withhold ail newspapers and 
magazines from its members until they attain their 
eighteenth year; but the rule was waived in the 
ease of Hirohito, the present crown prince. Four 
months before His Imperial Highness entered 
upon his eighteenth year he was allowed to begin 
reading a specially prepared journal. 

This curious newspaper was edited by an official 
of the imperial household and printed in the im- 
perial printing office. It was set in special type 
and printed on thick, Japanese paper. The reading 
of it did not require a great deal of time, for it was 
of small size and on a single sheet. 








ERE is the rifle that you have been wait- 
ing for so long. And we have made it 
your way—from muzzle to butt-plate. 


It is the result of years of experimental work, 
guided and checked by the ablest military and 


civilian experts, and designed 
the exacting requirements of 


Association small bore match shooting. 

25-inch round barrel, full military stock, oil 
finish, pistol grip, sling swivels, Marine Corps 
type front, and wind-gauge aperture rear sights, 
5-shot detachable box magazine. Chambered 


especially to fill 
National Rifle 





25 Yards—10 Shots, ¥- 

inch bull, by Marine 

Gunner f. L. Renew, 
. M,C. 


for .22 Long Rifle cartridge only. Supplied in 


.22 short on special order only. 
And remember it’s as good 
shooting as for target work. 


See it at your dealer’s, 


us for particulars. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Sharon, Pa. Detroit, Mich. 


Executive Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 











25 Vards—i0 Shots, ¥- 
inch bull, by Gunnery 
Sergeant Peter Lund, 


The New .22 Savage 
N. R.A. Rifle, Model 
1919. 


for small game 


or write 





50 Yards—9 Shots, 1- 
inch bull, by Marine 
Gunner ¥. L. Renew, 
1S. M,C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


50 Yards, 10 Shots, 
t-inch bull, by 
Marine Gunner 


oom FS. Andrews, 
Ta, aC. 





‘\] two years. They don’t cost any 














Firest 


“Record Time—This Trip 
‘cause I’m riding on Firestone ; i} 
Tires. They always get you there, 
and the man I work for after school 
likes that kind of delivery. 


“And wear—why, Jimmy’s had his 


more, either. 
“That’s why Dad said—buy most- 
miles-per-dollar Firestones.” 


That’s a tip for you too. Go to the 
store that sells Firestones and get 
a bicycle cap free. 























OUR WAY 


Direct to You ata 
Large Saving 


S originators of the one-profit, . 
Factory-to-Home System, over thirty 
years ago, we can save you a large amount on 
the purchase of a high-grade family sewing 
machine. No other machine, at whatever 
price sold, can excel the New Companion for 
all kinds of family sewing. If you need a 
new sewing machine in the near future, there- 
fore, do not fail to get our low prices at once. 





Low Factory-to-Home Prices 
Free Delivery—Attractive Terms 





E OFFER a choice of seven different styles, including foot treadle, electric 

and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years, pay all freight charges 
to your nearest freight station, and sell at a very low price. Shipments made 
from convenient points in Eastern, Central and Western Sections. 


Try It Three Months Free 


We also have an arrangement whereby you may try the 

machine in your home three months before deciding 

whether you will keep it or not. If not perfectly satisfac- 

tory in every particular we will refund your money and take 

back the machine at our expense. In justice to yourself, 

be sure to write for full particulars of this Free Trial Offer. 
A Postal-Card Application will bring our free descriptive 


Booklet, Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. 
Sewing Machines will be higher this fall. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The New Portable Electric 
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1. HYDRA-HEADED ANIMALS | & 
Iam ap animal; change my head, I am empty; | en : 


| 


ba 


SSS 


change once more, lama responsibill ty. 
| Tam an animal; $ onenee my head, I am white; 
change once more, I cry hoarsely. 
I am an animal; change my head, Iam a vehicle ; 
change once more, I am a portion. 
I am an animal; change my head, I am a kind | 


La 
4 
~ 


3S 





() of ditch; change again, 1am a kind of watercraft. 
SoZ 
2. PRESIDENTIAL DIAMONDS 
( The beginning of time, an alkaline solution, a 
~ President of the United States, a fish, the end of 
° October. 
NY) In Kansas, a oe S$ name, a President of the | 





United States, a girl’s name, the beginning of | 
school. i 
~ Bola A. 8. Becks, 
ae agg Ohio. 


3. ANIMAL CHANGES 


Changing only one letter at a time, and making 
a new word with each move, turn a lamb into a 
mole with five moves. Change a dove into a hawk | 
with the same number of moves. 











Prepare baby’ food 
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! 4. ELIMINATION PUZZLE 
according to the ‘ r 
a? 4 The Great Task of Constructi 
Mellin’s Food e Great Task of Construction 
With the coming of peace the Bell present excess burden ot traffic and 
Method of ey System faced an enormous con- provide for future requirements. 
* s , struction program. Conditions Extension which cares for immedi- 
Milk Modification t arising from war resulted in the ate demand, only, is uneconomical 
MY) wiping out of the reserve equipment and calls for continuous work of 
normally maintained, and necessary such a character as to be frequently 
: to give prompt connection to new detrimental to the service. 
On subscribers. The release of industry 
X12 | Jack is told to knock down the letters, one after During the war the Bell System de- 
oe of Ey 8 ABT = be left yw sconces thay: we ecg 08 vende its margin to denanel of 
nocKed own @ complete word will sti e ie . “ 
standing. In what order does he knock the letters lation now makes telephone de he G Th k of 
down, and what words are left? mands almost overwhelming. the Government. e great task Oo 
eee getting back to normal pre-war ex- 
| - . . . . 
| Fiere is a man of common height, Telephone construction, includ- cellence of operation requires the 
That half of him it figured right, ing buildings, switchboards, con- reestablishment of an economic 
erred duits, cables and toll lines, must, operating margin capable of taking 
Me Dad Se from its inherent nature, be under- care of a larger growth than has 
Is exactly half of him. taken in large units. A metropolitan ever before confronted the Bell 
| set half of him, forsooth, switchboard, with its tens of thou- System. 
| etween a finger and a thum 
Can measured be, in truth! sands of parts, may require from Cc —" ° b . h d to th 
two to three years to construct and onstruction 1s being pushed to the 
Gerald RMeBaaghli 6. TRANSFORMED FISHES taatell limit of men and materials; while 
H — Change a part of a fish, and find a master. ‘ ff ss he d 
() ee a part of a fish, and find a mass of ma- every effort 1s being made to pro- 
we : Change a part of a fish, and fnd a small building. Only great extension can meet the vide the best, present service. 
ange a part Of a fish, an n art of a house 
Beak Change a Fart of a fish, and find efnubieal instre- 
me 
Change a part of a fish, and find a piece of fur- | AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
niture 
Change a part of a fish, and find a low fellow. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Change a part of a fish, and find a person who 
avoids responsibility. 

















One Policy One System Universal Service 
7. ENIGMA 
i get together, " - 
nd sometimes many more; « ° 
And fifty often (formed as one) | ON THAT CAMPING TRIP 


Will roll upon the floor. 
And twenty-five together 
Are likewise often seen, 
But never in a single form | 
Have there been found fifteen! } 
Ten often make a circle— 
Though never, never seven; 
And five are known to congregate, 
But never yet eleven. 


- When in big families they bide, 
4 ‘0 boy—what relief!”’ Their works are great and many, 











Wnite House 
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sy sy But when one tries to stand alone 
Trampin’ and runnin He’s hardly worth a penny. 
and tusslin’ and bikin’ 


ane Ae Cae | 8 JUMBLED NAMES 
all day, and then Sloan’s Lini- Make eleven names of girls by combining two 
ment on the stiff, sore muscles and or more of the short het S in the following list. 


Use each word only one 


joints, just like the big athletes He tie a bell at my nm is pen a line be a lot rice 


use it for quick, comforting re- O mat a net bar tie do tie a rot tie bar hat elope. 
lief! No pains and aches in a & A CROSS OF DIAMONDS 
little while to take the joy out Top diamond: near the middle of July, a sticky 


: . substance, loaded, a color, the end of autumn. 
of fun. Penetrates without rubbing. Bottom diamond: at the beginning of November, 
Keep it handy and stay fit and strrew, names of Saige, 


* : * conclusion, a letter in 
limbered up. Druggists every- | eee a ee a 
i amon etter 
where. 30c, 60c, $1.20. ” : : . * in slant, also, the whole, 
eee * *** an instrument used in 

lexueeeeeeeee%% Water, a number. 
|. bes » ae Left diamond: an arti- 
® Ps i cle, an insect, an iron 
eee block, a metal, the end 

| * ee RX of all. , 

r0 om- 
Li it ent | * ' * entral cross, com 


— like the others, of 
ve letters each way: 
| from centre to top, a cooking utensil; from centre 
| to bottom, a small pointed instrument; from centre | 


| to right, a cooking utensil; from centre to left, an | 

| accomplice ; from top to centre, a short sleep; from | 

| bottom to centre, CK from right to centre, a | you | 

toy; from left to centre spread over. 

Pittsburgh Bible Institute * | i ee eee eet 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of | i ” oo |. ag an ding tes = 
Christian work. Tuition is free. The student of little 





Heep it handy 
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$100 To $400 a Month 














| P from_ Chicago t - 
means and even of | Answers to Puzzles in July 3 Issue > 0 Da ciowed waa \ Enormous increase in production 
for training. The Institute oi ie the fu ped | 7" ‘ y } 30 ay $ Free Tr Trial : on the \ \ ~ of Autos, Trucks, and Senctees. 
tion of Scripture; the full Godhead; the Deity of our || 1. Rose—roe. Violet—viol. Gardenia—garden. Oiepale “a select test. “Sas Get _ business a es + OF 
Lord ; the blood Atonement ; the necessity of regen- Rosemary—Rose, Mary. Pansy—pan. Hollyhock ments if ¢ if t ata Driv yy Fo epair Sales 
eration, ant Se work of the Holy Spirit. It differs —holly smal sedvance over our Special Fac- A river, rage Foreman, Sales 
rom mos' le Institutes in its teaching on the ages. : ry~ ler cash prices. 
Send for some of its free sermons and tracts. |} 2. Lg a gu —nut. Dory—rod. Crab \ Des not ie hey watt until yea 4 i— ehiiaddh Gedemeds Gasn t 

For further information, — | — om 1 Direct. To- der \aanaee nd prices. School. Actual practice. No books used. 
Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Congress St. gh,Pa. || 3. There must have been sixty-one scholars in | TIRES: LAMPS, HORNS pedals, Write today for 7-Day Trial Offer, and 

the class. The puzzle is solved by adding one to | 











le wheels and repair | 68-page Book. Give age and occupation. a, 
par tora males of bicycles at | RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, xansas CITY, MO. 
™M but _ wri 





| the least common multiple of three, four and five. | pene 
(S' Ti be AMi cured, if you| 4. Craft—¢=raft; raft—r=aft, or a ft. (a| Agents, 


foot). A word. NY 
5. Quotation from Longfellow’s poem, Pagteces. | | Seve mate 
| 2, 13, 26, 34, 30, 22, 35, 24, 28, 36, 23, 12, 16, 29, 33, 25, | MBmoney 
STA4 or stam for 70-page book on Stam- | 14, 1, 9, 5, 18, 10, 6, 17, 21, 8, 4, 15, 11, 3, 7, 20, 31, 27, 
mering and Stuttering, ts Cause and Cure.” It | 19, 32. 


tells how I cured myseif after stammering for 20years. 6. Fly, fay. Moth,myth. Ant,art. Worm, work. HA y -FEVER cufering and | 
BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 314 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. Bug, —. Fly, sly. Bee, see. Hornet, cornet. allowing your 
A ne asp. 


disease to run into Asthma. Write NOW for free | 
CASH PAID for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work ‘ . Goose, quill—goose quill; pen. BULLETIN Y-196. Hundreds of references to cases | 


with oriceli 
Hundreds of kinds aenio aan. re & The hole when finished must have been one | actually cured permanently. 
hundred and five inches in depth. i P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y 











big new Catalog. 
MEAT CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. A-50, Chicago 





With Caticura 


All d Seep 2, Ointment 
Bee ccuticare: tease See le each 








once fur prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal 
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Taz Toure COMPANION is an_illus- 

rated weekly paper for all the family. 

te subscription phee is Re a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 

tries. Entered at the Post O ce, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year | 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this | 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, E xpress Money Order, Registered Letter or | 
Bank Draft. No other way by’ mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
hegeal paper is sent. In asking for change of address | 
»e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless | 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
te 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








HAMMERTOE 


HIS is a deformity of one of the toes 
that consists of flexion of the middle 
joint so that it projects above the level 
of the other joints, and the toe itself 
rests on its tip instead of on the padded 

under surface. Looked at sidewise, it is sugges- 

tive of a tack hammer; whence its name. 

Any of the toes may be thus deformed, but most 
frequently it is the second one; the trouble is 
eaused by the big toe being defiected outward. 
This displacement of the big toe, called in medical 
Latin hallux valgus, is usually the result of wear- 
ing pointed shoes. The inner side of the shoe, in- 
stead of being straight, as it should be, bends 
toward the centre, and so forms a sharp point that 
is supposed to give beauty. The shoe may be re- 
garded as beautiful, but the foot incased in the 
shoe is in process of becoming deformed. 

The deflection of the great toe is not necessarily 
painful, but it results usually in the formation of 
an enlarged joint and a bunion, and also displaces 
the second toe, which rides over the great toe or 
bends into the shape of the hammertoe. The bend- 
ing makes three prominences—the tip of the toe, 
the ball of the toe, and the top of the middle joint 
—which are exposed to friction of the sole and the 
upper of the shoe, and become the seat of corns; 
the middle prominence is also sometimes afflicted 
with a bunion beneath the corn. 

The treatment of hammertoe is not usually satis- 
factory, for by the time the physician is consulted 
the flexed joint is usually stiff. If it is still movable, 
a cure may be effected by strapping the toe down to 
a splint made of a thin, flat piece of wood or gutta- 
percha or padded tin. That, of course, can be done 
only when the big toe, if that is the cause of the 
trouble, has been straightened and the patient 
has been persuaded to wear a proper shoe. Usu- 
ally, however, the only thing that brings complete 
relief is to amputate the offending toe. Another 
operation that has been proposed with a view to 
saving some of the toe consists in excising the 
middle joint and in uniting the severed ends of 
the two bones to make a short but stiff toe. 
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HER OWN HERMY 


HAT do you think?” said Peggy, 
twitching the pins out of her hat 
with an effect of conquering energy. 
‘‘Hermione Robbins’s mother visited 
the school to-day. I saw my chance, 

and I seized it. I’ve been waiting for it for ages; 

you may be sure I didn’t let it slip this time!” 

‘But the last time she came,” said Christie, “‘you 
told me you managed to call Hermione by name 
half a dozen times, and to pronounce it correctly 
and with emphasis. I remember wondering how 
you dared. I don’t see what more you could do 
without hurting Mrs. Robbins’s feelings.” 

“I can’t help her feelings,’’ responded Peggy 
firmly, ‘‘and, anyway, it’s a kindness to keep her 
from making herself and the child ridiculous. I 
came out flat-footed with the truth. She’s ambitious 
for Hermy,—I could count on that,—and I told 
her the name was Greek first, and Shakespearean 
afterwards—she looked as if both were Greek to 
her!—and if she didn’t want Hermy laughed at, 
she must learn to pronounce it right.’’ 

“Oh!” said Christie. It was a pained, protesting 
“Oh!” She added, after an instant, “How did Mrs. 
Robbins take it?” 

“Sheer bewilderment! You ought to have seen 
her expression. She held her ground, though, after 
a fashion. She said maybe I was right—‘maybe,’ 
you will observe!—but she didn’t name Hermy- 
own out of books; she named her after her sister 
Hermy-own, who was always called Hermy-own 
without anybody’s laughing, so far as she knew. 
She thought the way I said it was ‘pretty, but 
furrin-sounding’—and she guessed for plain folks 
Hermy-own was better.”’ 

“I like her spirit,” declared Christie. 
next?” 

“Oh, I observed that Hermy was her own Hermy, 
of course, and if at home she continued to be 
Hermy-own I’d nothing to say; but she was Her- 
mione to her present teachers, and would be to her 
future teachers, and in time wouldn’t she find it 
queer and ask questions? And when her teachers 
could prove they were right and her mother 
couldn’t, wouldn’t it seem queerer?”’ 

“Peggy! Wasn’t that cruel?” 

“It was efficacious. Mrs. Robbins turned red 
and got up to go. At the door she turned back and 
asked, while she was getting used to the new way 
for the whole name, was there anything wrong 
with Hermy, for short? I told her there wasn’t, 
and she marched out. She’ll hate me; but I think 
I’ve squelched Hermy-own! Now tell me I’m an 
unfeeling, pedantic high-brow, and I’ve trampled 
on a mother’s sacred feelings. I see condemnation 
in your eye!” 

“T think —if only in the name of the gracious 
Hermione—you might have managed a little more 
gently,”’ admitted Christie. “But I envy you more 
than I blame you. I wish I had the courage of my 
convictions, as you have! I’m a coward, Peggy; 
I’m so afraid of hurting feelings I don’t always do 
it when I know I ought.” 

A dimple danced suddenly at the corner of 
Peggy’s firm little mouth. 

“You mean Romola and Viola?” she suggested. 

“Yes! The Brown twins,” sighed Christie. ‘Still, 





“What 


the Brown family isn’t quite like the Robbinses. 
They do read. I’m waiting my chance to get the 
girls interested in their name heroines; then pos- 
sibly I can achieve a reform. They’ve noticed my 
pronunciation already, but that doesn’t count for 
much. But when Romola learns to really know 
Romola by her right and more melodious name, 
and Viola to love the lovely Viola by hers—well, 
I’ve hopes. 

“That won’t do with Penny-lope Perkins, though. 
At the school picnic I did my carefullest best with 
Ma Perkins and Penny. I told them the story of 
Penelope, and I could see I’d caught their inter- 
est; but at the end Ma announced she was glad 
| her daughter wasn’t named for any silly, deceiving 
woman who raveled out good work every night 
because she hadn’t spunk enough to say ‘No’ to 
a pack of heathen suitors. Her Penny-lope was 
named for Pa Perkins’s great-aunt Penny-lope, 
who’d left her six silver spoons and a tea caddy for 
| the name: there wasn’t any Penelope about it!”’ 
| Peggy laughed joyously. ‘Poor Christie! But at 

least we’ve neither of us a Xarifa in our classes, 

as my cousin Bell has; and the poor unfortunate 
| child’s mother brought her to school the first day 
| of the term and presented her as ‘Zvarriffa’! ”’ 


oe 


FIGHTING A FOOD SHORTAGE 
Cer weather came before my beaver neigh- 





bors had laid in their food supplies for the 

winter, writes Mr. Enos A. Mills in Munsey’s 
Magazine. A forest fire drove them out of their 
old home, and they selected a new site on a stream 
not far from my cabin. Along the stream was a 
ragged growth of quaking aspens. The beavers 
built a house of sticks, sod and mud, and were 
working on a dam when a trapper came into the 
region. He broke the dam three or four times. 
When he finally left, autumn was half gone, the 
dam that was to make the pond deep enough to 
prevent the water from freezing to the bottom was 
unfinished, and no food had been stored. 

Late in October I visited the new wilderness 
home. One crew of loggers were cutting aspens. 
They had cleared a trailway to drag the wood 
through to the pond. The beavers had not finished 
their harvesting when a heavy fall of snow came, 
and they were compelled to turn their attention to 
a patch of aspens that was only about sixty feet 
from the pond, but was separated from it by a thick 
belt of pines and a confusion of fallen spruce logs. 

Tracks in the snow showed that during one night 
five beavers had wallowed out to the aspens and 
had felled and dragged several trees to the pond; 
but wolves had pounced on one of them while he 
was at work, and had overtaken and killed an- 
other in the deep snow. The wolves seemed to 
realize the distress of the beavers, and lurked 
about to seize the hunger-driven animals. At that 
point in the struggle the beavers decided to build 
a tunnel. Beginning at the bottom of the pond near 
the shore, they dug outward toward the aspen 
grove. For fifteen feet their subway ran about two 
feet under the surface, then it inclined upward, 
and came out under a pine tree close to the aspens. 
They built a dragway from the end of the tunnel 
to the aspens and felled a number and worked 
them through the tunnel to the pond. 

At last cold, ice, snow and fear of enemies com- 


supply, as seen through the clear ice, was less than 
one half the normal quantity, and they began to 
burrow in the pond for roots and bulbs. Again the 
cold prevented their work, for the low water froze 
to the bottom and shut them off. They were not 
beaten, however. They dug a canal from their 
house to the heart of the root area, and kept it 
open. When the roots gave out, they had to leave 
the pond or starve. They tried to gnaw up through 
the ice, and nearly succeeded ; but they df$covered 
unfrozen earth under the dam, and t led out 


pletely stopped the beavers’ harvest. Their food | 
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Members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps are 
recognized in their home towns as expert marksmen 
and take great pride in their organization. 


What makes a gun “kick”? 


Points about rifle shooting which you learn in the W. J. R. C. 


about guns knows what “kick” 
is. But do you know what makes 
a rifle “kick,” and why a high-power 
rifle “kicks"’ so much more than a .22? 


When you pull the trigger the bullet 
starts forward, driven by the gases from 
the burning powder. The weight of the 
bullet and the resistance of the air tend 
to check the progress of the bullet. If 
this resistance were great enough the bullet would 
stand still and the gun would be shot back. But the 
bullet is so much smaller than the rifle that it moves 
forward at high speed, and the gun moves very little. 


High-power rifles have a hard “kick’’ because 
their big bullets travel at high velocity and meet 
with great resistance. This forces the rifle back 
against the shoulder. 


The .22 bullet is small and has a low velocity. As 
a result, there is hardly any noticeable recoil, or 

“kick.” This is one reason why the .22 is the rifle 
with which to start shooting. 


To know just what makes a gun “kick” may not 
seem to you to be essential to good shooting, but the 
fact remains no boy or man ever became an expert 
shot unless he knew every little trick of his gun. 


Members of the W. J. R. C. get all the shooting 
instructions they need to become real experts in the 
use of rifles. They have competent men to teach 
them all the fine points of shooting. 

Start a W.J.R.C. Unit with your friends 


Why not get together with half a dozen of your 


FE, eeu ean who knows anything 


Sharpshooter 
Medal 


chums, join the ,Winchester Junior Rifle Corps and 
organize a Unit? 


Any boy or girl not over 18, who is in good stand- 
ing in his or her community, is eligible. 


There is hardly a town now that has notat least a 
small Unit of the big National Organization, where 
boysarecompeting forthe famous Winchester Marks- 
man, Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman Medals. 


Get the official plan and rule book 
Write today for the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
“Plan for organizing a W. J. R. C. Unit,’’ and for the 
official rule book ‘‘How to handle a rifle safely.” 
Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Division 860 





Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave. 
New Haven, Conn., U.8. A. Division 860. 


Gentlemen: Please register my name as a member 
of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps, and send me a 
membership button and certificate of membership. oe 
tell me how to organize a local Unit of the W. J. R. C. 





Very truly yours, 
NAME occccccceccccccccccccccceccccccccsccccccveces 
Street Address ..csceceeees oocercccccescccvcs eoceee ee 
City. .eccccecccccccccecesess State....+++ ccccccvccces 








Standard types of .22 caliber Winchester Rifles, popular with 
members of the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps. 









WINCH) 
A low priced light: 


Take-down .22 caliber eeneve shot Bl 
weight gun, mad 


WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 


(CHESTER MODEL 90. Take-down 
repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch octa- 
gon barrel. The standard target rifle 
Sor over 25 years. 


National Headquarters, 275 Winchester Ave., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





to the channel of the stream. 

Tracks of six muddy-footed beavers on the snow 
at the outer end of the completed tunnel told the 
number that survived that cruel winter. They lived 
in holes along the bank of the stream until warm 
weather, when they drifted away. Late the next 
August six beavers came back to the pond and put 
it in shape for winter. 
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WHERE POOR SERMONS COME 
FROM 


Tes little group on the steps of Saymouth’s 
general store and post office were discussing 
the ministers’ convention, then in session at 
the state capital, and Squire Lane, who had been 
“assessed” for his share of the Rev. Mr. Lamb’s 
expenses, said that in his opinion there were a 
good many better ways of spending five days. 

“Cheaper, too,” he added feelingly. 

After a sigh of sympathy had completed a circle 
of the little group, Joe Rollins, who, in village 
estimate, “wa’n’t all there,” asked “what they 
held them conventions for, anyway.” 

“They meet once a year to swap sermons,” re- 
plied the squire. 

‘‘Now I know why we get such poor ones!” said 
Joe, momentarily enlightened. “‘Mr. Lamb never 
did amount to anything at a trade.” 
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A SIMPLE CURE 


HE little country inn was picturesque, but 
leaky. Late one night a guest rang his bell 
urgently, and the landlord answered. 

“T say, look here!” snorted the indignant trav- 
eler, who was still in bed. “This roof’s letting in 
the rain, and I’m drenched!” 

“Very good, sir!’ remarked the landlord ami- 
ably, as he retired. A few minutes later, according 
to Tit-Bits, he came back with alarge washtub. 

“This will make things right, sir,’’ he said, still 
amiably. “‘I’ll just put this on your chest; then, 
when it’s full, ring the bell, or shout out, and I'll 
have another empty one ready!” 
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KIPLING’S TYPEWRITER 


HERE are authors who cannot compose 
on the typewriter, but apparently Rudyard 


American machine not long ago: 

“It’s a dandy. My greatest joy in life is to rise 
early and oil it. I can do poems on this machine 
without the trouble of thought. I just start some- 
thing at the first line, pull open the throttle valve 
and go out for a walk round Rottingdean. When I 
come back I find a poem of any desired length 
completed, and the machine flushed and happy, 
waiting modestly for my applause.” 








When Parents 
wont serve you 
coffee, ask them 
why they drink it. 


Many parents now use 


NSTANT POSTUM 


in place of coffee because 

all the family can drink ~ 

Postum without harm. 
“There's a Reason”’ 























Kipling is not among them. He wrote this | 
enthusiastic letter to the manufacturer of his | 


ce ASTRAL 


Remember that pra 


Place themselves under an extra obligation to 
please you and make an extra pledge for their 
goods. The very fact of their advertising proves 
this. So in buying advertised goods you get the 
goods and also the advertiser's reputation and 
guarantee back of them. You cannot afford 
to neglect advertisements in these days. 
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She Master Storytellers Latest Success 
THE RECREATION! _—, 


OF BRIAN KENT 
byFtarold Bell Wright 














THE RE-CREATION 
2%” BRIAN KENT 





HAROLD 
BELL WRIGHT 





She made the little book of pain 
of joyous promise. 


sees a 
cA Story of 


Life and Love 
in the Ozarks 


il HE Re-Creation of Brian Kent, sweet and appealing in 

its pathos, and vibrant with the local color of the mystic, 
‘= enchanted Ozarks, marks the author’s greatest advance 
in story-telling charm. By it, his publishers claim that Harold 
Bell Wright has earned the title of ‘“The Master Story-Teller.”’ 


How Brian Kent was saved from the wreck of himself, and the part played in this drama of life by Auntie Sue, the 
dear old:schoolmarm of Elbow Rock neighborbood, with the help of Judy and Betty Jo, makes a tale that holds 
the reader until the very last page. The author knows life and how we live it or he never could have created Brian 
Kent. His characters are those of the master. They must be real living human beings and we must have known 
them somewhere. How we would like to meet Auntie Sue, one of the sweetest characters of all Wright’s stories. 
You come to love Judy, too—poor, deformed mountain-bred Judy. And Betty Jo!—well we can understand how 
Brian . . . . But then you must read the story for yourself. 


Will Reach the Million Mark Before Christmas 


ful memories a book 








untie Sue said. softly, ‘‘She did not understand, Brian 




















To write’a story of which a million copies are sold is a high well within the bounds of probability. There must be some 
distinction for any author. Yet Harold Bell Wright has good reason for this remarkable record. Here evidently is a 
accomplished this feat several times. The Re-Creation of writer who knows life, and who by his sympathetic handling 


Brian Kent is his eighth story success. His previous books 
have sales records of from three quarters of a million up to 
two million copies each. The publishers’ statement that a 
million copies of this new story will be sold before Christmas, 
therefore, can be accepted as based on actual experience and 


of the characters in his stories brings a real message to his 
readers. The Re-Creation of Brian Kent is no exception in 
this respect. It brings its message of hope with more telling 
effect than ever, and to the heart of the world at the present 
time is a precious gift. 





Tf you read and liked The Shepherd of the Hills—and who didn’ t—you Il be delighted with this latest gem from 


this gifted author’s pen. The new Ozark story has the same charm and sweetness of the earlier success. 
TT ca 
You Can Get a Cony Free 


OUR OFFER. Send us one new subscription for The Youth’s Companion (not for any member of 
your household) with $2.50 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s 
new story, The Re-Creation of Brian Kent, sending the book to you postpaid. This Book cannot be 
purchased any where for less than $1.50 net. Gis Book is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for gene pone g 


he Companion into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 



















TO HELP YOU EARN THE BOOK easily and quickly, you may promise a prospective subscriber that we will send free with 
The Companion a copy of the new Victory World Atlas, with 32 pages of maps showing the new boundaries according to the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles. This free Atlas Offer is good until October 1 only. 




















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Wilson Label Protects Your Table 












Wilson’s Certified Bacon 


excels in flavor and quality 


A few slices of Wilson’s Certi- 
fied Bacon—hot from the name but is a principle. We 
kitchen —a teasing, pleasing are as careful and thoughtful as 
aroma that awakens new zest your own mother would be in 
in your appetite—a crisp, rich, the selection and preparation of 
delicious taste that tells of ex- Certified Bacon, as well as Cer- 
celling quality—No one has a tified Ham and all other foods 
better breakfast than you! bearing the Wilson Label. 


This label is a constant assur- 
For our Certified Bacon the ance to you that the product 


choicest young porkers are has been handled with the 
inspected and passed by com- respect your food deserves. 
petentinspectors. The most 
exacting standards are ob- It is an economy to buy the 
served, and these choice whole piece of Wilson’s 
bacon sides are given our Certified Bacon. Slice it as 
long, mild cure and sweet required. Each slice is fresh 
hickory smoking, so that and firm the remainder 
the finished product keeping sweet and retain- 
proves to you that “Cer- ing its mild, tempting, 
tified” is not a mere trade hickory-smoked flavor. 
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CHICAGO 





Wilson Label Protects Your Table 





